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Book IV. 


CHAPTER IX. 
‘ FRIEND OR FOE? 


Mrs. LEVISON was out, and the countess found Sheba and Noel 
Hill in the little sitting-room, indulging in afternoon tea. 

She never looked or felt more incongruous than when she 
brought her Parisian /od/ette, her scented laces, her whole air and 
grace of worldliness into the presence of her former friend. The 
difference between the two women was displayed like a broadly- 
printed advertisement—it needed no words. 

She seemed at once surprised and relieved to find Noel there. 

“T heard you were in England,” she said: “I hoped you 
would have come to see me, or am I to be excluded—by you—as 
well as by Sheba?” 

“I don’t exclude you, Bessie. I only said I had no time for 
visiting.” ‘ 

“I must enlist Mr. Hill on my side,” said Bessie somewhat 
hurriedly. “It is such nonsense shutting yourself up in this 
fashion. I have come to plead again. I want you to come to 
me this day week. We are almost. alone—only Lord Amersley, 
and one or two of my Paris friends who‘are staying with me. 
Don’t say no. I won't take it.” 

“I fear you must,” said Sheba, setting her white lips firmly. 
She remembered little Paul’s words, and a sudden jealous pang 
shot through her heart. “I have told you I go nowhere.” __ 
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“Will you not come if I get Rollo to meet you?” asked Bessie 
persuasively. 

Rollo was the name of a celebrated novelist who had made his 

mark in the literary world, and was distinguished by the remark- 
able originality of-his writings. : - 
, Sheba hesitated for a moment, and the countess iota up 
her advantage. “Think,” she said, “of what service he might 
be to you. He has such influence, and they say he is always 
so kind to young authors.” 

Still Sheba persisted. _No—she would rather not go into any 
society. It could be no use ; it would only disturb her. 

For the first time Noel Hill joined in the conversation. He 
thought some secret reason underlay Bessie’s persistence. “I 
think,” he said, “ you were aware long ago of Miss Ormatroyd’s 
dislike to society. It has not lessened, and permit me to add 
that, as far as my experience goes, no author, however cele- 
brated, can ever really help another. One must stand or fall by 
one’s own merits. Sheba has always been independent, and I 
think she has no need of assistance now.” 

“Her mother tells me she made a very small sum by her 
book,” said Bessie. “ By-the-bye, Sheba, I suppose you know it 
is being dramatized ?” 

Sheba started. “Nonsense—impossible! I have not heard of 
_ 

“T read it in the Eva. It mentioned only Mixson’s permission, 
Did you sell them the copyright ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Sheba, colouring. 

“Well, that just shows how foolish you are, and how little you 
know about business. They'll make a pretty penny out of 
dramatic rights, if the piece is successful.” 

Sheba remembered Mixson’s sudden outburst of generosity 
—his desire to possess all rights in this book—and her heart 
swelled with indignation. Had he known all the time that this 
was impending ? 

Noel Hill looked compassionately at her troubled face. 

“Let me go with you to these people,” he said. “ They cer+ 
tainly are filling their pockets—not yours. They take advantage 
of your ignorance, and apparent friendlessness, in évery way.” 

“ And here I am offering her a most powerful and influential 
friend,” said Bessie. ‘Come, Sheba, do be reasonable for: once. 
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I: won’t bothet you again.. But you ought to be known. You 
owe it to yourself, and your, books would make twice the success’ 
if people met and saw: you.” 

“ Well, I will think about it,” said Sheba reluctantly, 

She did not wish to go, yet the thought of meeting Paul was 
strangely alluring. Only this once, she told herself... After 
that there should be no more paltering with temptation. 

“I shall not ask your mother,” continued ‘Bessie hurriedly. 
“You won’t mind. It isnot ... not thesort of party she would 
care about—only artists and literary people, besides these two or 
three personal friends. I hope you will come too, Mr. Hill,” she: 
added. “It would give me great pleasure.” 

“If Sheba comes I will certainly ‘do, so,” answered Noel. He 
had his own reasons, and Bessie recognized the fact, as she saw 
how pained and sad a glance rested on Sheba’s averted face. 

She was delighted with her success—the more so as it was 
utterly unexpected. She promised herself that no act or design 
should be wanting to keep Lord Amersley. by her side that night. 
Her rival should feel the stab of that hidden dagger which jealousy 
had sharpened, and the fierce unreasoning desire of a hopeless 
passion had prepared. 

She did her best to be natural and friendly. She seemed full 
of interest for Sheba’s work—compassion for its hardships— 
sympathy with its success, 

But Noel Hill’s keen eyes saw that it was only simulation, and 
that beneath the mask of friendship lurked feelings widely 
different. 

"« She does not like Sheba—it is ali pretence. I wonder - is 
her real motive ?” he thought. 

Then the countess took herself off, declaring she would never 
forgive Sheba if she broke her promise, or Noel if he did not keep 
her to its fulfilment—and the young clergyman turned wonder- 
ingly to Sheba. 

“What made you consent?” he asked. 

“I hardly know,” answered the girl wearily. “Perhaps, like 
the ‘unjust judge, I am weary of importunity. The Pharamonds 
have given me no peace since they found me out. If I go once 
they will not trouble me again.” 

“TI don’t know, said Noel Hill gravely; “it is a dangerous 
precedent, and it seems odd not asking your mother.” 

15* 
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“They do not like each other very much,” said Sheba—“ at 
least I can answer for Bessie. Perhaps mother will be offended, 
and object to my going. That would settle the point very satis- 
factorily.” 

Noel Hill shook his head. He knew Mrs. Levison better. 

“This is. strange news about your book,” he said. “I wish. 
you would really allow me to go to Mixson’s with you next time 
you pay them a visit.” 

“Indeed I should be only too pleased,” said Sheba. “I dislike 
the man excessively—his coarse compliments and overbearing 
manners. I often feel sorry I signed that agreement.” 

“TI must make some inquiries about publishers and their terms, 
on your behalf,” said Noel. “A woman has no business to mix 
herself up with such matters. I wish I had been here before you 
signed that agreement.” 

“So do I,” said Sheba. “But I was very helpless then, and I 
could not afford to wait. I thought, too, that my introduction 
from Waterson and Co. was guarantee of their respectability and 
straightforwardness.” 

“No doubt they keep to the letter of an agreement strictly 
enough,” said Noel. “But I cannot help thinking they have 
taken advantage of your inexperience to bind you down in this 
fashion. You were more than foolish to sign that contract. It 
simply renders you a bondslave for five years—you must give 
them all your books at their own terms, but they are not neces- 
sarily obliged to bring them out in any given time. They may: 
keep some back, and spoil your interests with another firm by 
so doing.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Sheba regretfully. 

“You had better consult with this man Ralph Rollo if you get 
the chance,” said Noel. - “ He at least has had a wide experience, 
and I have always heard he is very kind-hearted.” 

“You are coming with me to the Pharamonds’, Noel?” she 
asked presently. 

“If you wish. You know I am always at your service.” 

“You are too good to me,” she said, the tears springing to her 
eyes as she looked at his face—already worn and haggard, and- 
lined with pain and thought. “But I am always saying that,: 
Noel. It is no new thing to acknowledge or feel.” 

The sorrowful. gentleness of her face touched him deeply. He 
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tried to draw her thoughts away from himself, and lead her back 
to discuss the countess, or her own daily labours. 

But Sheba would not be led into these safe paths. She was 
beginning to appreciate his sympathy and help, with the keen- 
ness that implies a long-felt want. He had come to her as a 
guide in that narrow valley of humiliation which her feet had 
trodden so wearily. His friendship seemed so blameless and so 
good that she feared to seem ungrateful for its continuous help. 

“How you always put yourself aside, Noel,” she said im- 
petuously. “I wish I could reach your height of self-sacrifice. 
But I never could do that. It is too exalted altogether.” 

“ You must not say that. If you only knew how lamely I have 
halted along a road made easy by the light of a Great Example! 
. . . » Sheba, will you answer me something to-night? Are you 
less—unhappy—than you were a week ago?” 

“Yes, Noel,” she said simply and truthfully. “You make 
things so much easier for me. I cannot accept everything you 
say, or believe as you believe .. . . But I wish todo it. That 
is at least a step on the way.” 

“ A step to be followed by many another,” he said gently. “Of 
that I am sure, Sheba.” 

Something pained and restless came into the dark uplifted 
eyes. She did not feel sure, or even hopeful. His words set 
some inward discontent vibrating. 

She did not pursue the subject, but asked him of little Paul— 
his studies and tastes. 

“You give him no religious teaching, I suppose?” she asked . 
suddenly. “His father was always so opposed to that.” 

“I think,” said Noel, “he has altered his views in some re- 
spects. He permits the boy to study Biblical history, but only 
as history. He will not allow that it is inspired or irrefutable. 
It is strange that the little fellow shows an absorbing interest in 
that study, and his questions are sometimes very puzzling. The 
calm, simple outlines don’t satisfy him.” 

“I have always thought,” said Sheba reflectively, “that one 
can carry religion along very safely up to a certain point. Then 
—it seems bound to wrestle with life. Mystical exaltation is 
no use. One must be either a fanatic or a fool to avoid that 
struggle.” 

“T do not counsel avoidance of the struggle. As you say, it 
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is bound to come. ‘ It isthe rebellion of Self against the Unseen; 
and all former conceits and fallacies crumble into dust.” j 

“ And what remains?” asked Sheba mournfully. 

“ Faith,” he said, “if it be worth the name—and a Peace that 
passeth all understanding.” 


Book V. 
CHAPTER I. 
“ WITHIN RIGHTS.” 


THE name of “ Ormatroyd ” was a speedy passport row into the 
great Mixson’s presence. Sheba was always warmly welcomed 
and cordially received. A few days after Bessie’s visit she went 
round to the office, accompanied by Noel Hill, and requested to 
see the head of the firm. 

That illustrious personage looked rather surprised as he saw 
that she was not alone, but his greeting was more effusive than 
ever to cover that momentary discomfort. 

“T have called to speak about my book,” said Sheba in her 
usual downright fashion, when she had ignored the compliments 
as to her eyes, looks, and general appearance that Mr. Mixson 
indulged in. 

“The new one?” he questioned. ‘Well, we are quite ready 
to bring it out as soon as me send the MS.” 

“No, not the new one,” said Sheba. “The first. I hear that 
it is to be dramatized.” 

“Well .... yes. I believe I have had some correspondence 
about that,” said Mixson. “Some enterprising disciple of Thespis 
considers it wouldn’t makea bad play. But, dear me, Miss Orma- 
troyd, that’s nothing to concern yourself about. The moment a 
book makes a mark nowadays some one or other always wants 
to dramatize it. It seldom comes to anything. If successful, 
there’s no money to be made out of it, and if a failure, why, you’re 
just where you were before.” . 

“How was it,” asked Sheba, “that this gentleman did not 
apply to me—as the author of the book—for my permission ?” 

“How? Why, my dear girl, it is as simple as possible! You 
have no power to prevent it. Any one can dramatize a book, 
whether the author likes it or not. That is the beautiful state 
of the law.” 
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“Surely that cannot be so,” said Noel Hill at this juncture. 
“ An author’s rights should be sacred as much as a musician’s 
or a painter's.” 

“Ah, my dear sir! Ought and arve.... they’re a very 
different matter. The truth is the copyright law is very bad 

. very bad. It sadly wants looking into. Besides, Miss 
Ormatroyd, you forget you have no longer any rights in your 
book. It is mine exclusively now. I shall have to fight its 
battles ; so this matter need give you no concern.” 

“T see you are advertising a fourth edition of the book,” said 
Noel quietly. “As it has been such a success don’t you think 
you ought to offer better terms to Miss Ormatroyd for her next 
work? The sum she has mentioned seems very inadequate pay- 
ment.” 

Mixson the Great looked at this cool interloper with undis- 
guised amazement. 

“Miss Ormatroyd has arranged this matter with me,” he said, 
“entirely to our joint satisfaction. I suppose, sir, judging by 
your cloth, you do consider an agreement binding ?” 

“Certainly,” answered Noel. “But there is also such a thing 
as fairness and justice, Mr. Mixson. When Miss Ormatroyd 
came to you she was totally ignorant of business matters, and 
you persuaded her to sign this contract. Her book has been 
such a success that you must already have made a large profit 
out of it. Knowing this, we hoped that you might feel inclined 
to .... in short, make a more liberal arrangement. Another 
firm has offered her £300, and if she were not bound to you 
she could accept it.” 

“ Naturally she could,” said Mixson, with a hoarse laugh. “My 
dear sir, men of your profession are so delightfully unpractical as 
regards worldly matters! If you accepted a curacy for £100a 
year, and next month were offered one for £500, what would 
you do?—forego honour and obligation and jump at the in- 
creased emolument? .... Well, in business we don’t do such 
things. I risked a great deal on the chance of Miss Ormatroyd’s 
being a success. She has turned out trumps .... So much the 
better for both of us. I’ve made her known, and she has proved 
she was worth knowing—a fair and equitable bargain. I keep 
to my terms and she must keep to hers, That is all that need 
be said.” 
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“Pardon me, the bargain is scarcely equitable,” said Noel 
indignantly. 

“T haven’t asked your opinion, sir. Iand Miss Ormatroyd are 
alone concerned in this matter. She signed the contract of her 
own free will. Now, because some other firm has offered her a 
little more money, she wants to back out of it. That’s just the 
way with authors; they’re never to be depended on. They ex- 
pect us to risk everything on their first venture, and then that 
they’re to kick over the traces and run to the highest bidder. 
The only way to protect ourselves for a first outlay is to draw 
up an agreement which offers a fair chance of recovering our 
losses. But we can’t chop and change about, and, because an 
author succeeds, cancel our contracts and offer double terms. 
Naturally Miss Ormatroyd will have other offers from firms more 
or less enterprising, or piratical, They always try to draw away 
a successful author from his or her first publisher. It’s a mean 
trick, and that is why we have to provide against it. Business 
is business, my dear sir, and you: must allow me to understand 
mine just as you know and understand the claptrap that brings 
down the house—I mean the congregation.” 

He paused, somewhat out of breath, and Sheba glanced at 
Noel hopelessly. She had; felt that it would be useless to take 
Mixson to task. She had acted foolishly, but she had had no 
alternative at the time. It was not to be expected that the great 
man would be either generous enough or foolish enough to forego 
the advantages he had gained. Chance had favoured him and 
injured her; but he was quite within the letter of his rights. 

“Do you mean to say, then,” asked Noel, “ that if this second 
book is as great a success as the first, that you will only pay the 
same terms for the next?” 

Mixson rose in haughty wrath. “Really, my dear Miss 
Ormatroyd,” he said, “if you had needed a champion you might 
have brought some one with you who understood business a little 
better than this gentleman. Jones!” he added sharply. “ Bring 
Miss Ormatroyd’s agreement here.” 

The clerk rose and disappeared. 

“You had better read it over for yourself,” continued Mixson, 
“and perhaps you will be convinced that I am acting in strict 
accordance with my part of the bargain. Supposing this book 
had been a failure, and all the money I spent in advertising and 
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bringing it out had been lost, what would you think of me for 
going to Miss Ormatroyd and whining out that I wanted “er to 
recoup me for my loss? You make no allowance for the chances 
of war. Of course, if Miss Ormatroyd continues to be successful 
(which is by no means certain, for public taste is very fickle), I 
shall be pleased to make different arrangements at the conclusion 
of the agreement, and probably offer her terms that—ahem !— 
will defy competition. It will be to both our interests to stick to- 
gether. Nothing damages an author so much in the estimation 
of the public as jumping from one publisher to another. Naturally 
they think she’s not worth keeping.” 

“I quite understand,” said Noel drily. “And I can but say if this 
were my case I should not write another book until the five years 
had elapsed. I make no accusation against you, Mr. Mixson. I 
suppose conscience does not enter into business questions. But 
I do consider Miss Ormatroyd has been entrapped into an 
arrangement where the benefit is entirely on your side — the 
labour and the burden on hers. If she continues to rise in popular 
favour she is benefiting you by every fresh work, and instead of 
recognizing this benefit you degrade it into mere slavery, and 
keep her at the price of a novice. If this is fair dealing then 
I can only say I am glad I do zo¢ understand business—in your 
sense of the word.” 

“T don’t want your opinion, sir, nor have I anything to do with 
you in this matter,” exclaimed Mixson furiously. “I arranged it 
with Miss Ormatroyd, and for the future I conduct it with Miss 
Ormatroyd as the only person concerned.” 

He was really trembling in his shoes lest Sheba should do what 
Noel threatened :_ wait till the time of contract had expired, 
and then publish her next book. He guessed that she was poor, 
but for aught he knew she might have friends who would come 
to her assistance and support her till she was free to make her 
own terms. 

Perhaps this young clergyman was in love with her, and would 
marry her. He felt furious at the thought of losing this promis- 
ing gold mine. It had seemed to him that it would be the easiest 
thing in the world to keep it under his own working and guidance, 
yet here he was threatened with interference at the very outset. 
Still, his policy with authors had always been to ride the high horse, 
and he was not going to dismount from that useful animal now. 
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He tossed the agreement, which his clerk brought in, to Noel 
Hill. 

“It is perfectly clear and straightforward, sir,” he said loftily. 
“She binds herself to write exclusively for us for the next five 
years at the rate of payment therein mentioned. That is her 
signature. I suppose you know it. There was no coercion in the 
matter, and I imagine Miss Ormatroyd is of responsible age to 
conduct her own affairs, and know her own mind. If we have 
made a profit out of this book—and it is a very small one, owing 
to the large sum we spent on advertising—it is by no means sure 
we shall be equally fortunate with the next. As for wishing to 
break this agreement, or demanding a higher rate of payment 
than is therein mentioned—well, I never had such an experience 
before in all my dealings with authors!” 

He glared at Noel Hill, whom he considered the instigator and 
aggressor in the matter. 

That gentleman quietly rose, as did Sheba. 

“You have only met Miss Ormatroyd’s very natural demand 
in the manner I expected,” he said. “When I heard of her foolish 
action, I concluded that some one with a very keen knowledge of 
authors’ disadvantages and straits had induced it. You must be 
as perfectly aware of the worth of your bargain as she is of the 
folly of hers. Without this agreement she might now be making 
a comfortable income. Hampered and coerced by it, she can 
only add to your gains. If you had met us in a spirit of even 
ordinary generosity I would never have counselled the course of 
action I intend. Aas it is, you may probably wait a long time 
before another book of Heron Raye’s is offered to you for publica- 
tion. I presume your agreement cannot force her to write, though 
it prevents her gaining any benefit by her labours.” 

The great Mixson’s face grew perfectly white with rage. 

“ How dare you talk to me like this! I am not to be bullied 
and browbeaten by any parson in the land! My business is with 
Miss Ormatroyd. I want no third person’s interference.” 

““T am acting in this matter with Miss Ormatroyd’s full sanc- 
tion,” answered Noel calmly. “And previous to. coming here, 
Mr. Mixson, I made many inquiries about you and your manner 
of doing business. It may be strictly on the right side of 
the hedge, but it savours strongly of what is called ‘sharp 
practice.’” : res 
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“This is slander, sir! ... .. Do you understand ?—slandet!” 
foamed Mixson hotly. “I have witnesses, and’ you shall prove 
your words .... Do you hear?—fvove them! [I'll stand no 
nonsense from anybody, and I’ll have no damned sky-pilots 
lecturing and sermonizing here !” 

“Iam perfectly willing to prove my words,” said Noel quietly. 
“ But if you are wise, Mr. Mixson, it might be advisable not to 
air this matter too publicly. You may not come as well out of it 
as you have done out of other questionable affairs—the Litwold 
case, for instance. Miss Ormatroyd is not quite without influen- 
tial friends, as poor Mabel Litwold was.” 

Mixson’s face was a study of fury and outraged pride. Noel 
Hill had found out one weak spot in his professional armour, and 
one which in no way redounded to his credit. It had been 
hushed up and kept dark, but there was always a chance it might 
leak out, though the poor creature had died broken-hearted and 
almost starving, after losing her case. 

His eyes flashed, his lips quivered with fury, but for a moment 
even his command of words failed him. To be bearded in this 
fashion, and before his own clerks ! 

“Miss Ormatroyd,” he said, “is this gentleman acting for you 
or not?” ‘ 

“He has given me the benefit of his advice,” said Sheba. 
“You knew I was totally inexperienced, Mr. Mixson. I trusted 
to you. You told me no publisher would offer different terms. 
I have since found out that I might have had much better and 
fairer offers even for a first book.” 

“Keep to the point,” exclaimed Mixson. “What the devil is 
the use of saying what ‘might’ have been done, or offered? You 
came to me—you accepted my terms. Now you are meanly 
trying to back out of them. However,” he added insultingly, “I 
don’t wonder at it when I see who is counselling you. No class 
of men have a sharper eye for the money-bags than those who 
preach that ‘gold is dross,’ and beg mankind to avoid the temp- 
tations of ‘filthy lucre.’” 

His loud laugh and insolent glance set every nerve in Noel’s 
body tingling. Sheba’s eyes met his with imploring admonition, 
but it needed all his powers of self-restraint to avoid answering 
Mixson as he deserved. eet 
.“ As'we are not likely to agree upon this point,” he said at last, 
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“there is no use in discussing it any longer, Mr. Mixson. You 
have a perfect right to conduct business on your own principles. 
I have an equal right to estimate those principles according to 
my ideas of their worth. You will keep to the strict letter of 
that agreement, I presume?” 

“Certainly I will. Do you take me for a fool ?” 

“ Well—scarcely,” said Noel with an amused glance. “You 
pay Miss Ormatroyd the paltry sum of 475 for every book she 
writes for the next five years. You reserve to yourself, appar- 
ently, dramatic rights, American and Colonial rights, and any 
profit arising from translation. You bind her to you long 
enough to prevent her being of sufficient market value to a new 
firm of publishers when your agreement is over. For by that 
time, as I understand from inquiries, you will be able to affect 
their profits by lavish advertising, or bringing out cheaper 
editions of her previous books, Can you deny this?” 

Mixson did deny it strenuously, but in his own mind he was 
consumed with wonder as to how the parson had gained so much 
information. 

“ This, of course, is business in your acceptance of the term,” 
concluded Noel; “and unfortunately I have come upon the scene 
too late to do any good. I have, however, given you my candid 
opinion, and if Miss Ormatroyd will take my advice she will write 
you no more books!” 

If looks could kill, Noel ought to have fallen dead on the office 
floor, slain by the furious glance of this offended Jove. Fortun- 
ately the look was powerless to effect any physical discomfort. 

“Come, Sheba,” he said quietly, “we can do no good by 
remaining here, and there is no use wasting time in further 
discussion.” 

“Stay, Miss Ormatroyd!” thundered Mixson. “Am I to un- 
derstand that you are not going to write for me any more, in 
spite of your given word? Is this your notion of honour, as well 
as your clerical friend’s ?” 

“T will give you my next book, Mr. Mixson,” said Sheba quietly, 
“as I promised it. But the agreement only states that I offer 
‘any book or books written within the next five years.’ After 
this experience, I do not intend to write any more until the 
five years have expired. Good morning.” 

She bowed gravely and left the office, followed by Noel Hill. 
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For the next five minutes the language of the great Mixson was 
what is termed in police reports “ unfit for publication.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
LIGHT AFTER DARKNESS 


“On, Noel, what have you done?” exclaimed Sheba ruefully, as 
the. doors of Mixson and Co. closed upon them and they stood side 
by side in the narrow dingy lane. 

“I’m afraid the ‘ battle was to the strong’ in this instance,” he 
answered, laughing somewhat mirthlessly at the recollection of the 
great man’s face. “ But, my dear Sheba, you little know what a 
character he bears. You could not possibly have chosen a worse 
firm as far as your own profit is concerned.” 

“T begin to see that now. But oh, Noel, what am I to do? 
Even the little money I made was of some advantage. You 
know mother has only £300 a year and lives at the rate of six. 
Besides,” she added mournfully, “it is lifeto me to write. I can’t 
do without it.” ' 

“There is no reason why you should,” said Noel, as they moved 
on. “Write by all means ; and write unhampered by contracts, 
or time, or opinions of critics. You will do much better work, and 
four years will soon pass.” 

“My name will be forgotten in four years,” said Sheba mourn- 
fully. “You know how fickle popular favour is, People will 
wonder I don’t write, and then gradually forget I ever have 
written.” 

“You can do journalistic work to keep your hand in. Mixson 
couldn’t interfere with that, and magazines pay pretty well for 
articles if they’re good.” 

“ True,” said Sheba more hopefully, “and I shall have plenty of 
time now. I must take to haunting the British Museum, Noel. Do 
you know, I feel dreadfully ignorant? Think of all the books in 
the world and how few I have studied! Oh, to have the run of a 
library—to get really English literature—to revel in science, his- 
tory, philosophy, theology! To sound the depths of thought 
ancient and modern—to know what has kindled the fire in men’s 
minds and cost them their heart’s blood. Who is it says, ‘The 
decisive events of the world take place in the intellect ?’ It is true, 
is it not, Noel?” 
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“ Quite true,” he said, half smiling at her enthusiasm—the en- 
thusiasm of the girl who had stood under the oleander boughs’ 
and told him of the strange desires and thronging fancies in her 
childish brain. 

How long ago it seemed, and how different her life was to what 
he had pictured, or she had intended !" 

“That is the worst of being a woman,” Sheba went on medita- 
tively. “One can do so little, get at so little, learn so little.... 
Are you going down to the Embankment, Noel?” ; 

“Yes, it is quiet ‘there, and my head aches after this battle 
royal.” 

-“He was very insulting,” said Sheba. “I wonder you kept 
your temper. I felt sorry I had brought you into such a discus- 
sion. There seemed something so small and contemptible about 
it. To think how many of the great and grand and noble things 
of the world depend on money! It does seem hard, Noel.” 

“Yes,” he said, as they walked side by side along the quieter 
thoroughfare, “and it is hard; the greatest intellect is powerless 
in face of physical laws. They are at once imperative anit 
humiliating.” 

“Oh, I feel so hopeless and so wretched!” exclaimed Sheba 
suddenly. “What is the good of effort—of anything? I think 
it is my fate to be a failure, Noel. Never to accomplish—never. 
to finish—all the edges of my life ravelled, and life itself a. feast 
from which I am perpetually forbidden !” 
_ .These were the speeches he had so often to combat, the moods 
he had so often to check. With a sudden tightening of the heart 
he felt himself wondering how long he would have strength to 
do it. Was not his life as empty, his soul as tried as her 
own ? 

He let her talk on as they walked by the sluggish river’s side, 
that even the warm sunlight of the June day could not. beautify. 
He felt angered at himself and was full of self-accusation. He 
had allowed natural indignation to usurp the calm balance of 
judgment, and his conscience, always tender and uneasy, 
reproached him for his interference, and intimated that his 
counsel to Sheba had been biassed _by his antagonism to. 
Mixson. 
. The man, was quite within bounds, and had reasoned as might 
have been expected. The business mind is néver swayed by 
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sentiment, or thrown off its balance by impulse. He had attacked 
that mind from a standpoint it could not possibly comprehend. 
In a measure he had come off victorious, but he was by no means 
sure that he ought to have done so. 

He glanced at Sheba’s face, and was distressed by its melan- 
choly. After all, work and fame were dearer to her than actual 
gain. Perhaps it would have been better had he not interfered. 

“T hope you are not angry with me, Sheba,” he said at last. 
“T know I lost my temper, and perhaps I took too much upon 
me. But you told me to do what I thought best.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “and this is best ina way. It gives me time 
to mature. George Eliot used to take two years over a book.” 

“T know a man,” he said, “who took fifteen ; but then it was 
famous for all time.” 

“Oh, I am wrong altogether,” said Sheba impetuously ; “I 

rush at conclusions instead of working my way steadily towards 
them. I haven’t learning or experience enough to do really good 
work, I feel that, Noel; only I let my love for it sway me and 
lead me on.” 
_ “Your work is admirably done,” said Noel. “Do not disparage 
it. But you are still at the age of enthusiasm, and idealize more 
than you are aware of. You must remember what people ave, 
not what you want them to be.” 

“ Don’t make me more hopeless than I am,” she said despair- 
ingly, “or I shall rush back hs Mixson and say, ‘ Do even as eae 
wilt.’ ” 

“Oh, you mustn’t do that,” said Noel. “It would be foolish. 
And perhaps he may come round. I saw he did not wish to lose 


” 


you. 
“T suppose he was right in a way,” Sheba said presently. “A 
contract is binding, and one must not look at contingencies that 
give the profit to one side more than the other. But I was so 
helpless at that time. If I had only waited to see you! But I 
didn’t even know you were coming to England.” 

“ Regrets-are useless now. You must do as you said. Give 
Mixson your present book, but then write no more for him. It 
is an unfair bargain, and no one would blame you for rebelling 


against it.” 
“Have I tald you,”:said Sheba suddenly, “ what lid , ideal life 


would be?” 
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“ No,” he said, with a little quick contraction of the brows ; “ but 
I think I can imagine it.” 

“It would be to live in some wild lonely place in the heart of 
the country—wild skies, tossing trees, a great stretch of sea. I 
would write only when the mood was on me, and I would have 
but one or two human companions whom I loved dearly, and 
who would never jar on me. I would have innumerable books 
about me, and paintings—only a few, but rare, and of the best— 
that would be like living friends. Then, when my spell of work 
was over, I would travel far and wide, seeing all famous and 
beautiful places in the world till I was tired even of their interests, 
and my retreat looked like paradise. Then I would fly back to it 
as a bird to its nest, and renew my spell of solitude and work once 
more. What do you think of that, Noel ?” 

“It is very much the sort of life I should expect you to 
appreciate,” he answered, rather sadly. “It is innocent and 
beautiful in a way, but perhaps a trifle selfish.” 

“Oh,” she cried impetuously, “that hateful word! It is the 
canker at the root of all enjoyment. How can one help being a 
little selfish, Noel, if one is oneself at all? There are moods, 
claims, demands—and they seem so imperative, and one must 
respond to them. Why are they there, if they are never meant 
to be satisfied ? We are given appetites, and we eat ; and brains, 
and we think. Are these secret, clamouring spiritual needs 
alone to be ignored? ” 

“Not ignored,” he said gently. “Only trained and treated 
with deference to our own possible misapprehension of their 
extent, or to where they may lead us. Nothing is so perplexing 
as an intellectual problem, even when set entirely apart from 
feeling. For feeling of course is treacherous, and destroys the 
even balance of the mind. As far as I know you, Sheba, you 
have not reached that standpoint.” 

“You mean I have not conquered feeling ?” 

“TI mean you look at everything emotionally, are whirled hither 
and thither on the current of the present enthusiasm. The 
pressure and march of any new instinct carries you on with its 
own force. You yield with little or no opposition.” 

“And I ought to oppose first, and yield afterwards,” she said, 
coming to a sudden halt and facing him there with what he 
termed her “ catechism” expression. 
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“Yes, if you wish to form a correct judgment. The alterna- 
tions of intellectual and spiritual debate generally end in extreme 
human misery, and often involve human life. You rushed at one 
bound from religious fervour into irreligious scepticism. You 
have not weighed either yet with any justice or patience.” 

“T wish you would tell me, Noel,” said Sheba, looking steadily 
at the young worn face, “if you have ever gone through such a 
phase, say before—or even after—you took orders. Did you 
never doubt ?” 

“TI have been through a conflict quite as terrible as yours,” he 
answered sadly. “It is an agony words cannot describe. I 
often think, even now, it is not over. Until I have finally con- 
quered, I do not intend to take active part in the ministry of the 
Church. But of one thing I am sure, Sheba: goodness exists in 
some great and true form which our finite senses cannot even 
comprehend. This world is the battle-ground where we have to 
fight with our spiritual foes. Without religious belief all life would 
be chaos, a something too horrible and terrible to contemplate. 
So we inherit that close instinctive clinging toa Power we dimly 
realize—an Influerice that affects all humanity and demands 
recognition—a Will that acts indirectly upon our wills, and shapes 
our character by discipline. In my dark hour of conflict this 
feeling came to me. I proved it, tried it, combated it in vain. I 
stripped my soul of its dogmatic defences, and apart from the 
acceptance or teaching of creeds I looked for God, manifested to 
His creatures.” 

“Yes, Noel!” cried the girl eagerly, as he paused. “Oh, you 
never told me this before.” 

“T have told no one. There are times when I hate to think of 
it myself,” he said, in a low broken voice. “I tried to trample on 
my doubts, to cling desperately to the old well-worn footholds, 
to shut my ears to the tempting of reason, and trust only to fazth. 
Then, after long darkness, light seemed to break through. I saw 
God’s purpose in a larger and grander proportion than the mind 
of man had chosen to conceive it. I saw how the great tragedy 
of human history had swept on, led by an Unchanging Purpose. 
I saw that, faulty and imperfect as most of the religions of the 
world are in effect, they had always been rooted and grounded in 
one pure and perfect hope. Truth is universal, and need not be 


bound to the chariot wheels of one creed more than another. 
16 
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But the God of Truth reigns apart, and directs its progress with 
the slow sure certainty of omnipotent strength.” 

Sheba drew a long deep breath. “ But that sort of feeling 
comes to one,” said she abruptly. “We can’t force it or get it of 
ourselves. It isa species of conversion, is it not?—like Paul’s 
vision or the impulse which led the disciples to abandon every- 
thing for Christ ?” 

Noel looked at her, with something in his eyes and face which 
she had never seen there yet. 

“You are right,” he said. “It comes. Surely a test of the 
Divine Spirit—a proof that God does exist, and does care for the 
strange medley of beings who cover the surface of the world— 
calling for Him, seeking for Him—amidst the blinding darkness 
of their misery. I believe that zow, Sheba, and I am sure that 
in His time and at one period of every human life, that Light 
breaks in on the soul and leaves it at peace for evermore.” 

Sheba was silent. She moved on beside him, her head bent, 
her hands loosely clasped. But the dawn of a new and beautiful 
hope had arisen for her soul, and she felt that one other soul 
understood it without the need of words. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ORDEAL BY FIRE. 


THE strange contrast between her retired and lonely life of the 
past three years, and that of the fashionable world to which her 
girlhood’s friend belonged, was about to be presented to Sheba 
Ormatroyd. 

She stood in the little drawing-room, dressed for the Phara- 
monds’ reception, and undergoing the critical and uncompli- 
mentary remarks of Mrs. Levison with that quiet patience which 
of late had been so noticeable about her. 

Her dress was simple almost to severity. It was of soft, thick 
black silk relieved slightly by jet, and with neither flower nor 
jewel to detract from its simplicity. The creamy whiteness of 
her neck and shoulders and beautifully moulded arms alone 
relieved the sombre outlines of her toilette. It was with this 
sombreness and nun-like severity that Mrs. Levison was finding 


fault. 
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“You should have had a white or coloured gown, and why on 
earth can’t you put a flower in your hair? I have a beautiful 
spray of red roses upstairs, and I would willingly lend them to 
you for to-night.” 

Sheba shuddered. Artificial red roses—ye gods! She would 
never have any but natural flowers, and she had an odd fancy 
that it was cruel to pluck them only for adornment, and let them 
die or wither on the gown they were supposed to beautify. 

“TI don’t want to be too fine, mother,” she said. “I shall do 
very well.” 

“TI consider it a great slight on Bessie’s part not asking me,” 
continued her mother ill-humouredly. “I really don’t know 
what this world is coming to. In my day it was an unheard of 
thing to invite a daughter and leave the mother out. But the 
world is turning topsy-turvy. As for the way you go on with 
Noel Hill—well, I suppose you know your own business. But 
I consider it most extraordinary.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Sheba, pale and startled. 

“Mean? Why, he is always coming here, and my company is 
certainly never wanted. Then he escorts you on your walks, 
and now it is coming to evening parties. I don’t know where it 
will end.” 

“Noel is only like an elder brother,” said Sheba. “Indeed he 
has been more of a brother to me than ever Hex was.” 

“Oh, of course your own kin were always nothing in your 
estimation. We quite understand ¢haz,” snapped Mrs. Levison. 
“We weren't clever enough, or cultured enough, or the Lord 
knows what, to please your taste.” 

Sheba said nothing, only began to draw on her gloves and 
wish with all her heart that Noel would arrive and deliver her. 
But though Mrs. Levison’s tongue ran on unceasingly she lost 
no point or grace of that tall slender figure, or the sombre 
draperies that seemed so much in‘harmony with it, or the poise 
of the small well-balanced head, with its wealth of dusky hair. 

She was wondering what there was about Sheba that made her 
look so distinguished, and asking herself whether there was a 
type of ugliness that was as attractive as downright beauty. 
The flush of nervous excitement on the girl’s cheek made her 
eyes positively brilliant. She was always dependent on emotion 


or excitement for expression, and expression lent a great charm 
16* 
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to her face. But it was a charm Mrs. Levison could neither 
explain, nor understand, nor appreciate. 

In the midst of her somewhat wandering harangue Noel Hill 
arrived, and if his lips paid no compliments to Sheba’s appear- 
ance, his eyes approved it very eloquently. He was his usual 
courteous, gentle self to Mrs. Levison, and effectually fenced 
Sheba off from any more unpleasant remarks. 

Then they left, and Mrs. Levison took refuge in working point 
lace and reading the Lancet until bedtime arrived. 

Meanwhile Sheba was in a state of nervous trepidation that she 
could only mask by extreme coldness of manner. A thousand 
times during that drive to Grosvenor Street did she wish she had 
never consented to put in an appearance, or had excused herself 
at the last moment ; but street after street was passed, and with 
each the dreaded ordeal came nearer. She dared not betray her 
agitation to Noel, so they drove in comparative silence, he being 
evidently as disturbed and ill at ease as herself. 

Yet when they entered the Countess Pharamond’s drawing- 
room, and were confronted by the lights and glitter and jewels 
and dresses therein assembled, all Sheba’s ordinary proud com- 
posure returned. A glance assured her that Paul was not there, 
and in the relief of that knowledge she had no difficulty in facing 
the first ordeal of introductions. Bessie was as good as her word, 
and before many moments were over Sheba found herself actually 
talking to the famous Ralph Rollo, and doing so in a perfectly 
natural manner. He was a strange-looking man with a face more 
expressive of good-humour than intellect ; but a very short time 
convinced Sheba that he was well worth talking to; besides he 
had the knack of bringing out the best in other people, and Sheba 
was soon plunged into one of her enthusiastic discussions, and 
lending point and emphasis to her words by the flush of her 
cheek and the excited sparkle of her eyes. 

It was at the very moment that this sparkle and brilliance 
were at their best, that Lord Amersley entered and caught sight 
of her. 

The change from the haggard weeping woman he had last seen, 
struck him with the sharpness of pain and the smart of an injustice. 
He repented quickly of the wrong that such a feeling did to her, 
but all the same its sting was there. 

He could not get near her. He was at once entangled in 
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Bessie’s airy network of pleas and confidences, and to her suc- 
ceeded the Duchesse de Valette, who had come over for a brief 
visit. Hemmed in thus he could only bide his time, and feel glad 
that he was enabled to recover his ordinary composure before 
Sheba noticed him. 

The countess had assembled a large and somewhat incongruous 
crowd, in spite of her assurance to Sheba that only a “few 
people” were expected. There were zsthetic-looking women, 
strangely garbed, but who all “ did” something in the way of art 
or literature ; some Parisian notabilities; one or two celebrated 
German artists ; the composer of a popular opéra-bouffe, who was 
superintending the production of his work in London; a few 
modern painters of Academic fame; a heterogeneous tangle of 
journalists, scientists, and novelists; a great American reciter, 
whose “dialect sketches ” were as celebrated as they were incom- 
prensible; an ex-Colonial governor who admired the countess, 
and made no secret of his admiration, and a sprinkling of pretty 
women “ unattended ” by their lawful protectors—and much given 
to “fancy dress frisks” and “after theatre” suppers, yet who 
always managed to be on the safe side of the hedge, and had a 
perfect conjurer’s ability for playing the balls of roystering and 
roulette, respectability and ritualism, at the same time. Altogether 
an odd gathering—but Bessie indulged in “ oddities ” occasionally, 
being ambitious of getting every one of note to her salon, and 
enjoying the contrast afforded by this miscellaneous collection 
to the fashionable society which she could assemble at other 
times. 

The rooms filled rapidly. 

Sheba and her new friend were edged into a corner, and Noel 
Hill found himself at the tender mercy of a blue-gowned, esthetic 
female, with a craze for ceramic art, about which he was lamentably 
ignorant. He caught sight of Amersley, but it was impossible 
to get near him. In the midst of his wandering and inattentive 
replies he suddenly saw Pharamond advance towards Sheba, and 
bend down to speak to her. Rollo rose at once and gave up his 
seat. Thena crowd of moving figures closed around them and he 
lost sight of her again. Knowing her dislike of the count he re- 
solved to rid her of his presence, and making some brief excuse 
to his companion, who had just seized upon another victim, he 
edged gradually forward in that direction. He was close to them 
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when he suddenly saw Bessie sweeping across the room, leaning 
on Amersley’s arm. At the same moment Sheba looked up. 
The colour left her face, and, ashen to the lips, she met and ac- 
knowledged Paul’s grave bow. Then—he passed on and was lost 
in the shifting throng. 

Before Pharamond could speak, almost before he was aware of 
what had passed, Noel was beside them, screening Sheba’s loss 
of composure, and demanding her companion’s attention by a 
string of questions and remarks that were barely coherent. But 
the ruse succeeded. Sheba schooled herself to calmness despite 
the sick cold thrill at her heart—the sharp pang of jealous pain 
that made her deaf and blind to all except that handsome courtly 
figure, and the beautiful white-clad woman who had been by his 
side. 

Pharamond was by no means pleased at Noel Hill’s interfer- 
ence, but his position as host obliged him to respond to his con- 
versational lead. Meanwhile Sheba relapsed into that cold stiff 
hauteur which was as good as a rebuff to the subdued murmurs 
and insinuated admiration of the count. 

She watched the faces and movements about her with wonder- 
ing interest, and yet a sense of disappointment. Pharamond had 
mentioned many names that for her had possessed a sacred 
meaning hitherto, but the contrast between her dreamy idealiza- 
tion of the workers on account of their work and the actual ap- 
pearance of that ideal was almost a shock. She caught frag- 
ments of sentences, expressions, ideas, that were infinitely per- 
plexing and disappointingly commonplace. 

A brilliant young writer—ultra-Radical—who was a shining 
light in the world of journalism, was flirting with an amateur 
actress who had taken to the stage because she had “ differences ” 
with her husband, and whose beauty was as incontestable as her 
talents were zz/. 

There was something degrading in Sheba’s estimation in thus 
sacrificing intellect at the shrine of worthlessness, for the beauty 
had no ideas save those of her own physical perfections, and the 
fact that an English prince had praised her performance in a 
modern comedy which had run for three weeks in spite of ad- 
verse criticism and empty houses. However, most of the men 
gathered round her, and, judging from the laughter and clatter 
of tongues, appeared to find her eminently entertaining. 
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Pharamond did his best to amuse or interest his strange guest, 
but met with scant response. Sheba longed to get away from 
this corner—to be within sight or hearing of Paul. Surely, 
surely he could not be all this time with Bessie. Presently 
Pharamond rose and asked her to accompany him to the refresh- 
ment room. Not knowing well how to decline, she took his arm 
and they passed through the now crowded rooms. 

On their way thither they were stopped by a handsome 
Frenchwoman, somewhat fassée it is true, but so exquisitely 
dressed and “done up” that the ravages of time were scarcely 
hinted at. She stayed the count with an imperative little gesture 
and begged him to introduce her to Sheba—she spoke English 
fluently, though with a strong foreign accent—declaring that she 
had heard of the young Australian genius from her dear friend 
Bessie, and had purposely come over from Paris in the hope of 
meeting her! It was all false, of course, and Sheba’s direct can- 
did nature estimated the pretty falsehoods at their worth, but she 
was compelled to be civil, and to answer as best she could this 
foolish complimentary chatter. , 

“The Duchesse de Valette is an old friend of mine,” said 
Pharamond, as at last they moved away, “and she has been good 
enough to take Bessie in hand and initiate her into the ways of 
society. No one understands the world like a well-born French- 
woman. Your English grandes dames are too cold, too stiff, too 
. . .. what shall I call it ?—that impossibility of forgetting them- 
selves, or putting themselves on one side? It is the art of——” 

“ Self-effacement, I suppose you mean,” said Sheba, as he hesi- 
tated and looked inquiringly at her grave face. “I suppose you 
are right. We don’t possess it to the extent that your country- 
women do. But perhaps,” she added, “we are less artificial.” 

“That is cruel, mademoiselle. But you were always merciless 
in your judgments. I have not forgotten what you made me 
suffer.” 

She looked coldly into the bold and burning eyes that com- 
pelled her gaze. 

“T have never pretended a feeling that was not genuine, mon- 
sieur. No doubt it is unwise, for truth seems the one virtue that 
is detestable to the world.” 

“In what respect have I been so unfortunate as to offend 
you?” he asked banteringly. 
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Sheba would have liked to say, “In all,” but something re- 
strained her. 

In the world she must be conventional. Truth and candour 
and simplicity were virtues of a free and simple life—a life to 
which her present surroundings made so sharp a contrast that 
they seemed to have no thought or feeling in common. 

“Unless you can say what is pleasant, say nothing at all,” her 
mother had told her, and the maxim came back to her memory 
at this moment as Pharamond’s difficult question awaited her 
answer. 

“You will not tell me,” he persisted, dropping his voice into 
something like real earnestness. “You are cruel, Mademoiselle 
Sheba. I never look at you but I think how easy it would be to 
hate or adore you.” 

She flushed to her very brows. “Your words are sufficient 
ground for the answer you demand, Count Pharamond,” she said 
proudly. “They do offend me—they always have done so. I 
dislike such speeches, and you have no right to force them upon 
me.” 

He laughed. ‘“ You are candour itself, delle dame sans merci. 
But I do not mind your hatred. It is better than indifference, 
and a stimulus to the attraction you have always possessed for 
me.” 

Sheba drew her hand from his arm abruptly. The insolence 
of his look and tone roused all the old passionate resentment. 

He saw he had gone too far and curbed himself with an effort. 
“ Pardon, mademoiselle—I meant no offence. You should not 
speak truth if you do not also wish to hear it. I desire but your 
friendship, and I have always been unfortunate enough to vex 
you. Acknowledge it is a little hard, and be less unforgiving.” 

They were in the refreshment-room now and confidences were 
almost impossible. Sheba took the ice he brought her, but neither 
looked nor spoke save to utter the conventional thanks. Phara- 
mond’s eyes grew fierce and impatient. “The wiliest coquette 
that ever breathed never knew how to play a man as this girl 
does,” he muttered wrathfully. “And who is she after all to 
assume these virtuous airs? It is not as i ” 

The coarseness and brutality of the thought were cut sharply 
asunder by the sudden uplifting of Sheba’s eyes. Their serious 
soulful beauty shamed him as no reproach could have done. .A 
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momentary reverence for womanhood, as womanhood was repre- 
sented in the person of this one girl, took possession of his evil 


nature. 

In silence he offered her his arm and led her back to the now 
crowded sa/on. In silence her shuddering fingers touched it. 
“ Oh, Paul, Paul,” her aching heart was crying. “To think that 
you are powerless to save me from insult now !” 


* * * * * 


Music was sounding in the crowded sa/on. Arush and tremor 
of sweet notes, so entrancingly beautiful that Sheba paused and 
stood listening, thrilled to the heart’s core as music always had 
power to thrill her. 

She could not see the singer, but she stood there in a mute 
ecstasy of enjoyment, forgetful even of the odious presence of the 
man by her side. 

The surging crowd broke for a moment and then she caught 
sight of a figure standing by the piano, music in hand. Her 
breath caught sharp and swift as if with the shock of sudden 
pain. Her whole face changed. She trembled and sank down 
on a seat near by, her whole senses absorbed in the delight of 
listening. Oh, the pain of hearing the once well-known voice— 
the agony of thronging memories it brought to her heart ! 

Full and rich and superb as ever, the singer’s voice rang out. 
The song was not strange to her. She had heard it in the old 
days under the leafy shade of the verandah, when Miiller’s gruff 
corrections had disputed the artist’s interpretation, and passage 
after passage had been declaimed in triumph. She heard it now, 
and the wheels of time rolled back, and she was once more living 
her life’s one golden year. She closed her eyes as if dazzled by 
a sudden flame, and her clasped hands trembled on her lap. 
Instinctively she felt that for him as for her the crowd of idle 
chattering human life had ceased to be. The beautiful voice rose 
and fell—the more than mortal sweetness of its sounds hushing 
all other sounds around, into one strained emotion of silent 
delight. 

When it ceased, and the pent-up torrent of feeling burst into 
the common impulse of applause, it seemed to Sheba that there 
was something almost of insult in so commonplace a recom- 


pense. 
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Suddenly a hot breath was on her cheek, the grasp of the 
count’s heavy hand was on her arm. 

“Tell me,” he said hoarsely, as she lifted her eyes wet with 
tears, and yet full of aroused scorn and hatred of himself. “Tell 
me this once—I will ask no more—that you do not /ove that 
man still? He should be the enemy of your life. What is he 
to you now?” 

“ Something that you could never understand,” she said proudly, 
and she rose and moved away, as if his touch were pollution. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN ORDEAL BY FAITH. 


SHEBA’S one impulse was to find Noel Hill and ask him to take 
her home ; but in the crowd that surged to and fro the task was 
by no means easy, and her progress was constantly impeded. 

Suddenly a touch and a laughing challenge arrested her. She 
found herself beside the Duchesse de Valette. 

The memory of Count. Pharamond’s words, that this personage 
was a friend of his own, and the thought of her services to Bessie, 
in no way inclined Sheba to accept her advances or respond to 
them. But Héléne de Valette was far too accomplished a 
woman of the world to be defeated by a girl’s doutades. 

She drew her unwilling victim into a seat beside herself, and 
began to talk with her airy French grace and subtle French 
tact about various matters, literary and artistic, that she felt might 
interest this shy and diffident person. 

With all her dislike and distrust, Sheba could not but acknow- 
ledge the charm and wit of her companion, and let herself be 
gradually drawn into a somewhat lengthy conversation. The 
duchesse, on her side, was studying this strange and utterly novel 
specimen of her sex with keen curiosity. Something Pharamond 
had said, a chance word, a look in his eyes, had thrown a light 
upon the situation in which Sheba was represented. She resolved 
to find out what had been in the past, since that past had been 
sufficiently important to Pharamond to claim some renewal of 
its attractions. 

“ He has never loved Bessie ; now he detests her. Why, then, 
did he marry?” the duchesse asked herself perpetually, and it 
seemed to her at last that here was an answer, if she could only 
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win the girl’s confidence and beat down that cold reserve which 
opposed her first attempts. 

“Your friend has spoken of you, oh so often,” she repeated, the 
polite fib running glibly off her tongue. “And I was charmed 
to hear you would be presented to me to-night. You have 
touched fame already, and you so young. How happy you must 
be!” 

“ My fame, as you are pleased to call it, is but a promise, not 
a realization,” Sheba said very coldly. “It has so little to rest 
upon that I do not even claim it. But my friends are good 
enough to remember it at times.” 

“You are too modest. You must not depreciate yourself,” 
said the duchesse. “The world is quick enough to throw stones 
—do not begin to tempt it by offering yourself for a target. 
Bessie tells me you do not care for society—that you go out but 
seldom, and she had great difficulty in inducing you to honour 
us to-night.” 

“Ido not care for society, certainly,” said Sheba. “It disturbs 
and distracts one. I think an artist ought to live entirely for his 
art.” 

“That would be depriving the world of a great deal,” said the 
duchesse, smiling. “We poor puppets, who can at least appre- 
ciate you, are also curious to have visible evidence of your 
existence.” 

“No one who has genius can ever be at home in the world,” 
said Sheba. “It is so artificial, so unreal, so shallow. What is 
the use of showing it your heart ? It will only try to break it.” 

The duchesse looked at her curiously. “ You have no doubt 
thought and studied a great deal,” she said. “ But the world is 
not altogether unappreciative or heartless, and there are people 
—gifted and great people—who have thought it worth study- 
ing.” 

“ You misunderstand me,” said Sheba. “ All human life, what- 
ever its grade or position, is worth studying; but your world, 
madame, the gay, brilliant, extravagant world of society, is a 
whirlpool in which genius must either be engulfed, or learn to 
avoid. It enervates without stimulating ; it destroys more than 
it can possibly bestow.” 

“ You cruel child, is that what you really think? I was going 
to plead for a visit from you to my dearly-loved capital. I would 
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not press any society upon you that was not cultured and artistic. 
I know many men of letters who have not found my sa/ons unfit 
them for their work. I trust you will not always prove an 
exception.” 

“You are very good,” said Sheba, colouring. “But I never go 
anywhere—I never leave home. I was almost compelled to do 
so to-night because Bessie made it a personal favour, and she is 
one of my earliest friends. But I shall not repeat the experi- 
ment.” 

“You knew each other in the colonies, did you not?” asked 
the duchesse eagerly. ‘“ How charming these renewals of early 
friendships—the days of youth! Did you know also her hus- 
band?” 

“Yes,” said Sheba, colouring slightly. 

“It was a great surprise to Paris, and to his old friends there 
when he returned wedded,” pursued the duchesse. “We could 
but attribute it to the charm and beauty of your friend. They 
excused everything.” 

“What reason has the count to excuse his marriage?” asked 
Sheba in surprise, ‘“ He was surely his own master, and able to 
please himself.” 

“ But certainly,” answered Hélene de Valette with a little hard 
laugh. It would not do to explain that this marriage had 
offended and disturbed a “ friendship” of years. “Only no one 
expected he would ever marry at all. It was therefore a great 
surprise.” 

Sheba made no further remark, and the duchesse began to fear 
she would gain little information from her. 

“T suppose,” she thought as she studied the proud quiet face, 
“that she is one of those honest souls who think friendship a 
solemn bond and its confidences sacred. I do but waste my 
time. If there is a secret I shall not learn it here.” 

The restive look in the girl’s eyes amused her. She knew she 
wanted to get away, but she felt a malicious pleasure in detaining 
her. 

“ Are you fond of music?” she asked suddenly. “What did 
you think of that singer just now? He is a friend of the coun- 
tess. He might bea great artist with that voice. He would 
never sing to us when he was at Ischl. Bessie, of course, has 
told you we were all there the summer of a year ago? ais, he 
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was obdurate then. She has found means to conquer, I am glad 
to say. Such a voice we do not often hear.” 

Every word dropped like molten lead on Sheba’s heart, but she 
gave no sign of the torture she endured. The whole evening had 
bestowed little else . . . . She knew it could not last much longer. 

“ WasLordAmersley at Ischl, when Bessie was there?” she asked. 

“Yes, but certainly—all the time. He was always of our 
party, and went everywhere with us. I have thought—but one 
must be discreet, is it not so?—but I have thought he was some- 
what ris with our fair friend. Not that one should marvel. 
She is a very beautiful woman.” 

“Yes,” said Sheba, with that sudden tightening of the heart that 
acute pain always brought her. “ But she is a married woman, and 
Lord Amersley would never allow his admiration to exceed his 
respect.” 

“ Ma foi /” and the duchesse laughed aloud. “ How droll you 
are, then, you English! You so love to keep up that pretence of 
virtue—it is the banner with which you cover every vice. Your 
Lord Amersley did not seem to me to trouble himself about the 
husband of notre chére Bessie. The count was very conveniently 
absent . . . . and we were very happy without him.” 

“TI thought,” said Sheba—face and voice unanimously betray- 
ing the disgust she felt—‘that Count Pharamond was your 
friend, madame.” 

The duchesse grew red under her paint and powder. 

“Eh bien? ... Whatof that?” she said sharply. “It is not 
for me to look after his wife. She is not a child, I suppose. 
And indeed she would not have thanked me for a caution, nor 
my Lord Amersley either. These little afazves always arrange 
themselves. It is interference that makes mischief.” 

Sheba’s whole soul seemed on fire with indignation. Paul— 
her Paul—to be spoken of thus! To have his name associated 
with a degrading flirtation, in whose innocence no one believed, 
and at whose guilt they willingly connived. If these were morals of 
society she would not lament its loss, nor rate its value very highly. 

She did not answer the duchesse’s last remark but sat silently 
there, longing for some excuse to escape, and feeling as if the 
whole brilliant scene before her had suffered a cold and dreary 
disenchantment. 

As her eyes looked straight before her she caught sight of 
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Amersley moving through the crowd. He saw her. Perhaps he 
noted the suffering in her face—the half-bewildered, half-involun- 
tary appeal inher eyes. At any rate he approached. 

Sheba rose, and with a murmur scarcely intelligible left the 
Duchesse de Valette and moved towards him. 

“Take me downstairs —I must go home. I... I cannot 
bear any more,” she entreated. 

Startled and afraid, he took her trembling hand and placed 
it within his arm. “ What has happened?” he said hurriedly. 
“ Surely no one——” 

“ No, no,” she cried, in that strange suppressed voice that spoke 
of overstrained nerves. “But I am all astray. I do not like 
these people. Their words hurt and offend me at every turn. 
I have done all that I promised ..,.. Surely I may leave 
now.” 

“Give me five minutes,” he entreated; and not waiting for 
reply he led her into the conservatory by which they stood. It 
was quite deserted, for every one had crowded into the large room 
to hear the American reciter. 

_ “Now,” he said quietly. “Tell me what has troubled you— 
and first, why did you come here at all ?” 
I wanted to see you once more!” 

“ My darling!” he cried passionately. “ But why choose this 
house? Am I not alwaysat your service, as I told you?” 

“Yes, but that is different,” she cried brokenly. “I did not 
wish to ask you .... But, oh, Paul”—and the tears rushed to 
her eyes—“ it has been hateful, terrible. Why do they say such 
things of you and—Bessie? How can you let your name be 
coupled with hers, even in jest?” 

“ Sheba!” he said—and dropped her hand and stood aside, 
looking at her with an expression she had never seen on his face 
before. ‘“ What are you saying—what do you mean?” 

“TI know it isn’t true — it can’t be true,” she went on 
incoherently. “ But I heard it insinuated first from .... from 
Bessie herself, and then this odious Frenchwoman repeated it. 
They were at Ischl together last summer, and you were there, and 
.... but, oh! Paul, it is too hateful to speak of. You seemed 
sacred to me—your love something that could never be taken 
away, any more than my own. And now....to hear this——" 

He saw her throat swell with choking sobs, Words failed her. 
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She sank down on a chair, trembling with emotion, yet striving 
to conquer it for both their sakes. 

“It is false—every word of it,” he said in a low stern voice. 
“The countess and her friends were to me but the puppets of a 
show in which, sorely against my will, I was compelled to take a 
part. Sheba, wife of my soul, you can’t surely credit such a thing 
of me for a single moment. Is this your faith ?” 

“No, no,” she sobbed. “I could not believe it, Paul; but, oh, 
how it hurt—how it Zurt /” 

“Don’t cry like that, sweetheart,” he entreated. “ Remember 
the world is around us, and about us, and we must act up to its 
behests. You should not have come to such a place as this. You are 
unfit for it,and you cannot understand how far beneath you it is.” 

“Why did you come, Paul?” she asked simply. 

“For your own reason, I think,” he said. “Noel Hill told me 
you would be here. I did not believe it at first, but I was long- 
ing for sight of your dear face, and I thought—even if you 
would not speak—it would be some happiness to breathe the same 
air, and know you were near me once again. And when I sang, 
Sheba, I sang for you. This chattering curious throng could 
never have drawn a note from me. . . . but I thought the music 
would tell you what you would not let me say—that I have not 
forgotten—that I never shall forget.” 

The flush of joy dried the tears on her cheek, and the lovely 
lifted eyes told him their own story of relief and gladness. 

“ But this will never do,” he said at last. “If you have made 
up your mind that we are only to meet with the eyes of the world 
upon us you will have to learn some self-control, dear one. 
Where is the composed, quiet, proud woman, whose name I have 
heard on so many lips to-night ? I have more right to feel jealous 
than yourself, Sheba.” 

“TI was so unhappy,” she said plaintively. 

“Ts that an unhappy face?” he asked, and pointed to a mirror 
framed in the opposite wall. 

Sheba glanced at it with no sort of recognition, until she 
caught sight of his own laughing face beside it. 

Then she turned to him impulsively. “Oh, Paul, you make me 
so happy .... There is no denying it. I don’t feel like the same 
creature who came in here a moment ago.” 

“You certainly don’t look it,” he said. “What an emotional 
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being you are, Sheba. You will wear yourself out with sheer 
excess of feeling.” 

He glanced nervously round. “They will be coming here 
directly,” he said. “What do you intend, dearest? Will you 
let me take you home?” 

“Oh no,” she cried. “I cannot—I dare not. You know how bitter 
my mother is against you. She won’t even let me see little Paul.” 

She held out her hand, and he took it in both his own, looking 
longingly down at her beautiful eyes. 

“A hand-shake—and good-bye! Oh, Sheba, how we cheat 
ourselves! To part with you is like parting with existence.” 

He suddenly folded her to his heart, and kissed her lips again 


and again. 
“Don’t grudge me that,” he said passionately. “You have 
condemned me to misery enough.... Yes—I see it on your 


lips. It is *z4ght—it must be. But, oh, it is hard to endure, 
Sheba. You feel that too?” 
“Yes, but a meeting like this will sustain me for a long time, Paul.” 

“ And you will not wrong me again by anything so foolish and 
unreasonable as jealousy ?” he asked. 

“No,” she said, somewhat faintly. “Only I wish those hateful 
women had been silent.” 

He laughed. “My muse and goddess, you are woman still ! 
....or your cold exalted nature would have never felt that 
human stab of jealousy. But have no fear, sweetheart. My life 
is wedded to yours .... And surely if there is mercy—pity-——” 

“ Nay, dear heart,” she whispered. “Say, if there is—God.” 

His face grew strangely pale and grave. “And if I say that ?” 
he asked in a hushed voice. 

“T will add, ‘my faith is large in Time, and that which shapes 
it to some perfect end.’ Paul, we have sinned greatly.” 

“ And suffered greatly,” he said. 

“Tt is the Eternal Law—the law of justice. Paul, I think— 
sometimes—I begin to see a guiding light. It needed the dark- 
ness of sorrow to show me its illumining. Dearest, we have both 
done wrong—are we now enduring the punishment ?” 

“God knows, Sheba... . It may be so.” 

She looked up ; their eyes met with a flash of joyful surprise. It 
was the first time Sheba had ever heard that word from the lips of 
Paul Meredith, in any sense save that of scepticism, or controversy. 
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CHAPTER V. 
“A WOMAN SCORNED.” 


AFTER that evening at the Countess Pharamond’s, Sheba’s life 
remained comparatively undisturbed for a time. 

The sullen fury of the count at his rebuff vented itself upon his 
wife, though the presence of Héléene de Valette was some restraint 
upon him. He was haunted incessantly by that proud indignant 
face ; there were times when his reckless adoration fired him with 
the bitterest hatred—a hatred that longed to drag her name and 
herself through the mire of public shame—to see her proud head 
droop abased—her innate purity, that had given its wealth of love 
once and for all time, made the jest and byword of scoffing lips, 
as sceptical as his own. 

And with equal hatred he thought of Amersley, whom he con- 
sidered as a rival and an enemy. Week followed week, and the 
season was at its height, but though they met frequently they 
never spoke. ; 

Quietly, but unmistakably, the Earl of Amersley seemed to in- 
timate that the society of the Count and Countess of Pharamond 
was unwelcome. He refused their invitations, and avoided meeting 
them. When compelled to do so his greeting was of the briefest 
and coldest description. Bessie resented this with all the force 
of wounded pride and baffled passion. She blamed Sheba for 
the change—a change which the mocking raillery of Héléne de 
Valette and the coarse jests of her husband brought constantly to 
her notice. She grew furious, bitter, revengeful, all the more so 
because she had to mask every such feeling, and lock her secret 
within her own tortured heart. She spared nothing to win him 
back. She haunted every place where there was any chance 
of meeting him ; delicate scented notes prayed or commanded his 
attention almost daily; lavish gifts to little Paul intimated her 
memory of him, and required acknowledgment, however brief. 
It was scarcely possible to avoid her altogether, and Amersiey in 
desperation resolved to flee from this reckless syren. 

“Miiller was right in his warning,” he thought to himself 
‘one morning, as the post brought him a missive whose scarcely 
veiled tenderness, and laughing badinage, and playful reproach, 
revealed more of the writer’s secret than was advisable. 
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He took it up witha sensation of disgust. “What.ave women 
made of?” he muttered contemptuously. “Do they think we 
like to be wooed . . . or see the whole meaning of love reduced 
to a tournament of effrontery ?” 

This coarse unblushing pursuit sickened him. He had always 
possessed that romantic fervent temperament which places love 
on a far more exalted pinnacle than the gratification of sense 
or vanity. He liked to woo and plead for himself, not to have a 
woman fling herself at his feet in the abject slavery of passion. 

The Countess Pharamond had never roused a feeling within 
his breast save of the merest indifference. She was a beautiful 
woman—so said the world—but it was purely animal beauty, the 
sleek skin, and voluptuous form, and vivid colouring, that make 
up a glowing and attractive picture—but to him she was only a 
picture. She could not make one pulse throb, or rouse one 
spark of real interest. Yet her incessant pursuit began to 
trouble him at last, and more for her own sake than his. 

. He had known the full truth of that adage, “ Hell has no fury 
like a woman scorned,” more than once in that life of public adu- 
lation and triumph, which with all its charm had yet possessed 
many inconveniences. He had always held women in reverence 
till he had been shown by themselves that they preferred to be 
the slaves of their own desires, and demanded rather concession 
to their weakness than respect to their sex. In that brief, tumult- 
uous, exciting life of a public artist it had been difficult to keep 
either faith and chivalry unshaken. He had almost been inclined 
to believe that women were the soulless, passion-swayed trivial 
things that cynics had declared them. Then he met Sheba 
Ormatroyd. All the long pent-up dreams of the divinity of 
womanhood awoke again. This beautiful soul, this lofty nature, 
this strange mingling of genius, diffidence, and fervour, which 
were so purely feminine, attracted him as no physical beauty 
could ever have done. 

He had not dreamt of loving her. She had seemed but a child 
with impossible ambitions and divine dreams. But in contrast 
to the women who had bored him into satiety, and showered 
caresses asa child scatters flowers, Sheba stood apart and distinct. 
He felt the possibilities of what she might be long before he had 
dared to test them. Innocent of soul, pure of heart, strong in 
faith, true in trouble—these were the virtues he had recognized, 
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folded as they were in that bud of untried youth which the sun of. 
love had kissed into the grander glory of womanhood. 

With such an ideal in his heart, with such memories in his 
past, with the consciousness of her great trust and intense soulful 
devotion in the present, it is little marvel that the follies and 
intrigues of fashionable society had no charm for him. 

“T will leave London—I will go to Heronsmere,” he thought 
impatiently. 

The scent of that subtle perfumed note, the veiled suggestive- 
ness of its words, were intolerable to him. In the scrupulous 
and intense chivalry of his devotion to one memory and one 
love it seemed an insult to himself—an outrage to her. 

He loathed the thought of this woman as he loathed the dis- 
honour to which she tempted him. It seemed so little to him to 
be true in word and deed to the “wife of his soul,” as he called 
Sheba. He would have liked to suffer far more, do far more, so 
only that he might prove to her the truth of his vows—the devo- 
tion of his heart. 

“ As if all the women in the world could tempt me from her,” 
he thought, looking at the scented fragments of that hateful note 
.... And this woman least of all, who calls herself her friend ! 
Has she no respect, no fear—and with such a husband! Though 
his own infidelities are a byword I think he would murder his 
wife did she emulate his example.” 

A great contempt and disgust of the world as he had found it 
swept over him at that moment. It seemed so vile, so worthless, 
so brutal in its pleasures, so callous in its friendships or affec- 
tions, so knavish in its politics, so wrapped and engrossed in the 
dreary gospel of self. “ And Noel Hill believes in a Regenerative 
Power,” he thought. “Truly he must have a large faith .... 
or look forward to a miracle.” 

He paced the room to and fro, his brows knit, his face pale and 
troubled. Suddenly he left it and going upstairs he entered 
another fitted up like a study, and with glass windows reaching 
to the ground, and open now to the sweet June air and morning 
sunshine. 

At a table near the window overlooking the park, Paul was 
sitting with Noel Hill by his side. They both looked up sur- 
prised at the earl’s entrance. 

“Mr. Hill,” he said abruptly, “I am thinking of leaving at once 
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—within a day or two. I shall take Paul with me. Would you 
object to accompanying us? I should not like him to lose your 
instruction, but I feel that on your side you may have reasons 
which would lead you to prefer town.” 

Noel lifted his delicate ascetic face from the books before him. 
“T should have no objection to accompany you,” he said. “I too 
would not care to part with my young pupil just as we are begin- 
ning to understand one another.” 

“Very well,” said Amersley. “I can promise you the run of 
a magnificent library,” he added. “I believe it is quite famous. 
I am going to Heronsmere, and it was the favourite seat of one of 
the bookworms of our family. He spent all his time in reading 
and collecting.” 

Noel’s pale face lighted up with the scholar’s pleasure of anti- 
cipation. Then he thought of Sheba, her longing for books, her 
consuming desire for the knowledge which she could never 
obtain save through some such channel as this. Might he be 
able to help her? Surely if Lord Amersley knew of her desire, 
he would be only too pleased to gratify it. This was not the 
time, however, to speak on the subject, so he reserved it till they 
should really be at Heronsmere. 

Paul clapped his hands in momentary excitement. The visit 
had been postponed indefinitely since the advent of Sheba 
Ormatroyd. He could scarcely believe it was about to come off 
at last. An impulsive wish arose that his father would ask 
Sheba there also. How happy they would all be! But it was 
soon stifled by the memory of that mysterious shadow which lay 
upon their parted lives. Oh, when would it lift—when would the old 
sweet intimate life hold them in its bonds of sympathy once more ? 

“ How soon do we go, father?” he asked. He had left off wang 
the more childish “papa” at Noel Hill’s suggestion. 

“ Say two days hence,” said the earl somewhat absently. “I 
suppose the house will be ready. They have been expecting us 
for the last month.” 

“ And what is it like?” persisted the boy. “Is there sea—and 
boats and fishing ?” 

“It is near the sea,” said his father. “And the scenery is very 
wild in places. That is all I-know as yet. You will be able to 
find out all its beauty for yourself, Paul.” 

“ And I will help you, my boy,” said Noel, smiling. “We will 
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knock off Greek and Latin, and have a turn at botany and 
conchology instead.” 

“T hope he will get strong and well in that bracing air,” said 
Lord Amersley, looking somewhat anxiously at the delicate 
young face. “ You mustn’t work him too hard, Mr. Hill.” 

“He doesn’t work me half enough,” said Paul. “What an 
awful lot of things one ought to know, father.” 

“In order to prove that we know—nothing,” said Lord Amers- 
ley bitterly. “That at least has been my experience. I am 
going to ask Miiller to stay with us,” he added, after a moment’s 
silence, during which he had been gazing moodily into the park. 
“I think you will like him, Mr. Hill, though doubtless you will 
fight unceasingly over doctrines and dogmas. He holds views 
the very opposite of your own.” 

“ T should like above all things to meet him,” exclaimed Noel. “I 
have heard so much about him. And I not am afraid of the fight,” 
he added laughingly. “I think I can stand my own ground.” 

Those sad meditative eyes of the earl rested for a moment on 
the enthusiastic face of the speaker. 

“I believe you can,” he said gravely. “I am not afraid for 
you, Mr. Hill.” 

Then he turned and left the room as abruptly as he had entered 
it. 


* * * * * 


Noel Hill called to say farewell to Sheba, and inform her of 
their speedy departure. She was naturally surprised at Lord 
Amersley’s sudden determination—but a strange indefinable 
relief took the place of that jealous pain which the thought of his 
social popularity had occasioned her. 

It was a feeling inseparable from the position they now 
occupied towards each other. She could but picture him courted, 
flattered, beset by temptations which would need all his strength 
of will to resist. He was so handsome that women could not 
help remarking him, and, apart from his own indifference to that 
fact, was the mystery that seemed to surround his past—a 
mystery to which his grave melancholy and intense reserve added 
but stronger interest. 

Sheba knew little of the world or its ways, save what Bessie’s 
flippant speeches had taught her, but even at the countess’s 
gathering her eyes had been opened to see what small deference 
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women exacted, and what scant respect men really had for them, 
and the picture of the countess herself leaning on Paul’s arm, 
looking into Paul’s eyes with bold meaning admiration, had 
never been quite effaced. Therefore the news that he was going 
into the quiet retirement of Heronsmere could only afford her 
relief. No space could put a wider barrier between their lives 
than her own will and wish had done. He had promised to obey 
her in all respects, and she felt that this act was but one form of 
obedience. She had seen or heard nothing of the Pharamonds 
since that eventful evening, and she shrank with horror and 
disgust from any further intimacy. 

Come what might, she would not put herself into the position 
of again receiving the count’s insulting homage, or witnessing his 
wife’s imprudent follies. To satisfy her mother, and to please 
Bessie, she had been induced to accept those advances, but the 
result proved that her original determination had been right after 
all, and that nothing but harm, shame and disappointment could 
arise from any renewal of the old friendship. 

There had never been any real sympathy between her and 
Bessie, even in those girlish days when she had been ready to 
adore with enthusiasm the first companion of her age and sex 
whom fate had thrown in her way. Wider and wider the 
breach had grown, and now she felt it was never to be bridged 
by any effort. Difference of character is not a bar to friend- 
ship, indeed two dissimilar natures often find their dissimilarity 
an attraction, but the difference of nature, feeling, and instinct 
is something insurmountable, and presents an opposing element 
to any such attraction. 

Sheba had said nothing to Noel Hill of the scene between 
Paul and herself. It seemed to her unnecessary, and she had a 
shrinking dislike of discussing what to her was a sacred and 
entirely personal matter. 

Noel might have guessed, from her humid eyes and agitated 
manner, that something distressing had taken place, but he 
always waited for her to speak on the subject, and she had not 
chosen to do this. 

He was a little surprised at the quietness and almost relief 
with which she accepted his news of Amersley’s departure. She 
seemed far more distressed by the fact that she should also lose 
Noel’s visits. 
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“Oh, how I shall miss you! What am I to do?” she cried 
piteously. “I feel so lonely—so astray without you, Noel.” 

He tried to reassure her. He gave promise of constant cor- 
respondence, and set her a course of reading which would carry 
her on the path she had newly elected to tread under his 
guidance. He had almost despaired of convincing her zmel- 
lectually of the real weight and merit of so-called Christianity, 
but he could sway her easily by her feelings and sympathies. 
The noble life, the patient endurance, the admirable teaching of 
the God-man, were things incontestable, and deserving of all 
human admiration, as well as of all human acceptance. The 
stumbling-block over which Miiller had assisted her was the very 
common obstacle that has stood so long and so often in the way 
of thinking and logical minds. He did not attempt to combat 
that yet. He was too keenly conscious himself of the errors 
surrounding the beautiful history of the Nazarene to imagine 
that the declaration of His existence and His work could be 
accepted as a miracle, and its record considered as inspiration. 

Had the Church been less dogmatic on these points it would 
not have been so frequently opposed by that mingling of hypo- 
crisy and infidelity which has weakened its hold on men, and 
lowered its standard of infallibility to that of mere tolerance. 

Noel had larger faith in the moulding force of circumstance, 
and in Sheba Ormatroyd he recognized a clay still plastic, and only 
longing for the utmost perfection and purity of the designer's skill. 

At the present crisis of her life he deemed it best to leave her 
alone and unaided for a time. He had paved the way, and set 
her feet upon it. The direction and the power to lead her to the 
goal he left to a Higher Authority. 

Wisdom veiled from the sight of man is not necessarily non- 
existent. It can be felt, if not comprehended, even as the sun- 
rays reach us through the dim mists of clouds. And surely 
perfect wisdom means perfect goodness. Call it what we may, 
“by many names of many creeds,” it is to all souls at one time or 
another the representation of every hope they know and every 
joy they covet. 

Dimly and hesitatingly, eager and yet afraid, the soul of Sheba 
Ormatroyd approached this time and awaited this ordeal. 


(Zo be continued.) 

















Che Last of the Broad Gauge. 


THE recent abolition by the Great Western Railway of the last 
remains of the broad gauge upon its system is the closing chapter 
in the history of a great railway experiment, which in its day 
attained a considerable measure of success. That it was, never- 
theless, a mistake had long been obvious, and from the first many 
far-seeing men declared it to be so, but we must put ourselves in 
the position of the railway engineers of William the Fourth’s time 
before we wonder how it came to be made. Railways were then 
unfamiliar things ; a few short isolated lines alone existed, and 
there seemed no particular reason why all railways must be of 
4 feet 84 inches gauge, and no other. That gauge had been 
adopted originally from purely local reasons, and was already 
seen to be quite narrow enough, to say the least of it. The 
golden opportunity for choosing a better was undoubtedly the 
construction of the Liverpool and Manchester railway, but this 
having been let slip it was only natural that the lines which were 
to connect it with London should be of the same gauge as itself. 

The West of England, however, presented a great field for 
railway experiments. It was entirely devoid of railways, it was 
pretty self-contained, its trade lying with Bristol and London, 
rather than with the Midlands or the North, and therefore the 
inevitable break of gauge, wherever it should occur, would not 
be, it was thought, an objection of very great moment. 

Here, then, lay the opportunity to try the merits of a wider 
gauge, and Mr. Brunel, engineer to the Great Western Railway, 
proposed to make it seven feet. Parliament had already passed an 
Act declaring that all railways must be of 4 feet 84 inches gauge, 
but ina weak moment rescinded it in favour of the new departure. 
Whatever advantages it might have, it was obvious that it must 
be more costly than the narrow gauge, but the estimates were not 
unreasonably high, and the lines already opened had been so 
successful financially, that a railway between any important places 
was thought certain to pay. It was considered also that the 
adoption of a different gauge would shut out competing lines, 
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prevent them seeking running powers, and, in fact, keep the dis- 
trict as a Great Western preserve. This has certainly been the 
case in a great measure, for, except that the London and South 
Western have got to Exeter and Plymouth, and the Midland 
to Bristol, the broad gauge country has remained practically 
inviolate to the last. 

The novel ideas of Mr. Brunel were by no means confined to 
the subject of gauge alone. He adopted a form of rail and of 
permanent way, altogether different from those previously in use, 
and in some respects an improvement upon them. These were 
the well-known flat-footed rails of bridge-like section, screwed 
down to long timbers placed in the same direction as themselves, 
instead of lying cross-wise. Except that the weight of the rails 
has been much increased, this form of road remains to-day on 
hundreds of miles of the Great Western system, and will probably 
survive for years the gauge it was designed for. Its removal will, 
however, be a work only second in magnitude to the abolition of 
the broad gauge itself. Its great objections lie in the difficulty 
of quickly renewing either rails or sleepers, especially the latter, 
a matter of great moment whtre the traffic is heavy. For the 
narrow gauge, too, it requires more timber per mile, and that of 
larger scantling and more expensive character than the cross- 
sleeper system. 

On the first section which was opened, from London to Maiden- 
head, wooden piles, sometimes as much as thirty feet long, were 
driven into the ground every fifteen feet, between the metals of each 
line. The transoms, or cross-ties, which preserve the gauge, were 
bolted to these piles, the object of which was to hold down the 
permanent way, and prevent it springing up, as it was supposed 
it would do, after the passage of a train. The only result, how- 
ever, was to prevent the track settling properly into its bed, and 
the transoms were soon liberated, and the further use of the piles 
discontinued. 

The Great Western signals, like most things on the line, were 
different from those used on other railways. A tall iron rod, 
pivoted by the side of a short wooden support, bore at its top a 
circular metal disc, and just below it, but fixed at right angles to 
the disc, was a cross-bar. Both were perforated, to reduce the 
pressure of the wind against them, and painted red for greater 
visibility. The disc presented towards a driver indicated “ All 
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right,” the cross-bar “ Danger,” half a turn of the rod bya handle 
at the bottom sufficing to exhibit either. A lamp just below the 
cross-bar, showing a light in two directions, served as the night- 
signal. A few of these signals may yet be seen, but they are 
unsuitable for junctions or busy places, and are gradually dis- 
appearing. In their day they were an improvement upon existing 
systems, being made higher and more visible, whilst the exhibi- 
tion of a definite “All right” signal, was better than the early 
semaphore system of merely indicating it by the absence of the 
“Danger” signal, which might have been rightly or wrongly 
omitted. 

The original Paddington terminus was a dark and dirty wooden 
shed on the west side of the Bishop’s Road bridge, a quarter of 
a mile outside the present station. The line was opened from it 
to the old Maidenhead station, which stood between the bridge 
over the Thames and the existing Taplow station, on June 4th, 
‘1838. The opening was not altogether auspicious, the eight feet 
engine “ Zolus,” drawing the first down train, getting its fire put 
out by the leaking or collapsing of a tube at West Drayton. The 
engine of the next train pushed “ AZolus’s” coaches before it to 
Maidenhead, drawing its own as well. On the return journey a 
“ posting-carriage,” or saloon, had to be taken off at Slough, owing 
to a hot axle-box. It is rather curious that on the opening of 
the London and South Western, from Nine Elms to Southamp- 
ton, two years after this time, the up train (one started from each 
end) was delayed bya similar breakdown of the engine, although 
a greater pressure of steam than sixty pounds on the square inch 
was seldom if ever employed at that period. 

The main line from London to Bristol was opened through- 
out on June 30th, 1841, other portions having been opened from 
time to time. The next link in the chain westwards was the 
Bristol and Exeter, opened down to Exeter in 1844 and leased to 
the G. W. R. for the first five years of its existence. Beyond 
it came the South Devon, another small company, and here Mr. 
Brunel gave his experimental tastes the rein in a different direc- 
tion. Apparently not convinced of the mechanical unsoundness 
of the atmospheric principle, he had it laid down for a consider- 
able distance on the South Devon single line. A large iron pipe, 
having a continuous narrow opening along the top, was laid 
between the rails. In it travelled a piston, connected with the 
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train by an arm projecting through the long opening. The air 
being pumped from the pipe by engines erected at suitable inter- 
vals, the vehicle or train moved forward. Good speeds were ob- 
tained with one or two coaches, but the power was small and the 
old difficulty of keeping the continuous valve air-tight soon arose. 
The system proved as total a failure as it had done on the Croy- 
don and Epsom line, and has never been revived anywhere, so far 
as we know. 

The celebrated “tubular” bridge over the Tamar, at Saltash, 
was perhaps the most remarkable and successful of all Mr. 
Brunel’s broad gauge railway works. It is suspended from tubes 
of wrought-iron, which form the arc of a bow, or rather of two 
bows ; and whilst combining lightness and strength is certainly 
more pleasant for travellers than the darkness and reverbera- 
tion of a bridge which is itself a tube, like Robert Stephenson’s 
wonderful erection over the Menai Straits. 

The Great Western was designed specially with a view to high 
speed, and taking advantage of pretty level country for the most 
part, its curves and gradients were made as easy as possible, and 
upon the Bristol and Exeter as well. The advantage of this is 
now of great importance in competing with the London and 
South Western route from London to Exeter, which is nearly 23 
miles the shortest. The gradients being thus favourable right 
down to Exeter, 194 miles, some excellent trains were put on to 
show what the broad gauge could do. In 1845 the best train 
running anywhere was the 9.30 a.m. down, which reached Bristol 
in three hours and Exeter in five, or deducting the stoppages, 
four and a-half. This is equal to forty-three miles an hour on 
paper, or say fifty in practice, a much better speed than that of 
any Continental train at the present time. 

The Great Western prided itself upon the select and aristocra- 
tic nature of its passenger traffic, and catered principally for the 
“hupper suckles.” There were some closed second-class coaches 
in use at first, “ but being found to detract from the traffic by the 
first-class carriages they were speedily abandoned,” as a contem- 
porary work puts it. People often travelled in yellow “ chariots” 
placed upon carriage trucks and attached to the rear of the 
trains, where it is to be hoped they enjoyed the dust and the flying 
sparks and ashes. 

Late in the forties the “ battle of the gauges ” began, and raged 
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furiously for some years. The broad gauge having been extended 
from Didcot, by Oxford, to Birmingham and Wolverhampton, 
the invasion of their territory stirred the narrow gauge people to 
prove themselves quite as good as their rivals, if not better. 
Engines of unprecedented dimensions having been built at Swin- 
don, by Mr. Gooch, in 1846-8, the London and North Western 
built some quite as powerful, and great competition set in. The 
Great Western trains ran the fifty-three miles between London 
and Didcot well under the hour, and got to Birmingham as soon 
as the older line, but the break of gauge there and the extra six- 
teen miles were against them, and after a time the L. and N. W. 
were allowed to retain their own, without any serious endeavour 
to share it with them. 

The last-named company having built an engine, the “ Corn- 
wall,” with driving wheels of the great size of 84 feet, the little 
Bristol and Exeter—that the broad gauge should not be beaten— 
produced some engines with nine feet wheels, the largest size ever 
regularly used in this or any other country. They were tank 
engines, with a four-wheeled bogie under each end, and were at 
work for more than twenty years, till the Bristol and Exeter and 
South Devon lines were taken over by the G. W. R. Large 
driving-wheels were, in fact, always a speciality of the broad 
gauge. Many seven feet and eight feet engines were built for its 
opening, at a time when few other lines used larger wheels than 54 
feet. As their boilers and cylinders, however, were not enlarged 
in proportion, it was found that these early engines could do no 
more work than the small ones of the narrow gauge. The G. W. 
engines in question weighed about seventeen tons when in steam, 
and were considered decidedly heavy, and so they were for the 
light rails. They burnt coke, as indeed was the practice on all 
the passenger lines down to about 1860, an Act of Parliament 
forbidding the emission of smoke from locomotives. The coke 
ovens were established at West Drayton, where the coal could 
be unloaded direct from the barges of the Grand Junction Canal. 
Anything more recklessly wasteful than the coke-firing system 
cannot be conceived. Three tons of coal only made two tons 
of coke ; the whole of the gas was allowed to escape into the air 
to waste. The fuel generally cost 30s. or 35s. per ton and often 
more, varying, of course, on the different lines according to the 
distance it had to be conveyed. Why the company could not 
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use coke from the gas works or have their fuel manufactured at 
the pits, instead of paying carriage on one ton out of every three 
for nothing at all, we do not know. 

The late Sir Daniel, then Mr. Gooch, was appointed 
Locomotive Superintendent at the Swindon Works in 1840, and 
his department, which had previously been in a very unsatisfactory 
condition, gradually rose to a high state of efficiency. Mr. 
Brunel’s locomotive experiments were brought to an end; _ his 
ten feet engine, “ Hurricane,” and the “ Thunderer,” with its six 
feet wheels geared up to ten feet, were seen no more, for they 
were perfectly useless. Most of the original engines, however, 
served their time out, the easy gradients and light loads—the pas- 
senger trains often not weighing forty tons—being just within 
their feeble powers. Many of them had fire-boxes with raised 
conical tops, forming, as it were, a large dome, which was often 
covered with brass or copper, and kept bright. After some years 
an iron shelter was fixed on the back of the tender. A man 
was seated in this shelter to observe the running of the train, 
and give prompt notice to the driver of anything being wrong 
with it. 

Down to about fifteen years ago, the broad gauge first-class 
coaches were of practically the same design as those first put upon 
the line. Low, dark, with but little space between the seats, and with 
the iron coverings of the wheels sticking up inside the door-ways 
to trip you up, they by no means deserved the name the Great 
Western obtained for the roominess of its coaches. Many of them 
had a door in the middle, dividing the compartment into two snug 
little boxes, holding four persons apiece, an arrangement which 
ought to have satisfied even English love of privacy in railway 
travelling. 

The “open second-class” coaches, although as a favour they 
had rvofs, had no sides coming higher than the passengers’ 
shoulders when they were sitting down. The unfortunate people 
in these well-ventilated structures used to amuse themselves on 
the journey by extracting the cinders from each other's eyes. 

As for the third-class traveller, he was not better liked by the 
G. W. R. or its allies than by the narrow gauge lines. In an early 
“ Bradshaw ” we find the company giving notice that “third-class 
passengers will be conveyed by the goods trains ;” whilst some 
of the coaches had no backs to the seats, so that the occupants 
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had to lean against each other—if indeed they were so luxurious 
and unreasonable as to want to lean back at all! 

There were only two doors to these caravans, one on each side, 
so that all the passengers, save those nearest to them, had to 
clamber over the seats to find places. There were no proper 
windows, but fixed louvres and small sliding boards, which could 
be opened or closed at will. Bad as these vehicles were, worse 
were used before the passing of the Cheap Trains Act of 1844. 
A terrible smash happened near Reading on Christmas Eve, 1841, 
a train running into a fall of earth in the Sonning Cutting. The 
third-class passengers, seated in low open trucks, were flung out 
headlong all over the line, eight being killed and twice as many 
badly injured. This shocking affair effectually drew public atten- 
tion to the bad accommodation afforded the poorer class of 
travellers all over the country, and led up to the establishment 
of the long-familiar “ Parliamentary trains” three years later. 

The superior steadiness of broad gauge trains at high speeds 
was due in large measure to the coaches usually having six 
wheels and a larger base of support than the little four-wheeled 
boxes used on the narrow gauge in old times. With the intro- 
duction of six-wheeled and bogie coaches upon the latter and better 
permanent way, most of the difference between the rival systems 
in point of steadiness disappeared. 

It has often, however, been noticed that in collisions broad 
gauge trains do not leave the rails so readily as narrow gauge 
ones. In February, 1874, the up “ Flying Dutchman,” running at 
fully sixty miles an hour, crashed into a goods train at West Dray- 
ton. The goods train was nearly demolished, but not one coach 
of the express left the metals and the guard was the only person 
killed. 

It is now a quarter of a century since it became obvious that to 
continue the fight against the narrow gauge was hopeless. The 
important section north of Oxford was the first to be changed 
from broad gauge to narrow, and the immense delays, difficulties 
and expense of the transfer of traffic from one gauge to the other 
disappeared where they had been most severely felt. Five or six 
years more saw further wholesale alterations of gauge. The old 
“ South Wales Railway,” a very important system extending from 
Gloucester to Milford Haven, was changed in 1872, and soon 
afterwards the long chain of lines reaching from Reading and 
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Basingstoke to Devizes, Salisbury and Weymouth, shared the 
same fate. These changes of gauge involved putting an inter- 
mediate rail into the up and down main-lines between London 
and the junctions with the altered branches, so that narrow gauge 
trains could run to or from them. This is known as the “mixed 
gauge,” and has been laid so far as Exeter for several years, but 
the now superfluous broad gauge rails will be removed from it 
shortly, and there will be an end for ever to Brunel’s great 
conception. 

The sensation of travelling in a broad gauge express was 
majestic, but lumbering, and inferior to the best narrow gauge 
running of the present day. For this the longitudinal sleepers 
and bridge-rails were, however, chiefly in fault, for although safer 
in cases of derailment, they do not make so smooth a road as a 
cross-sleeper track, well maintained and of ample strength. The 
down line for several miles below Exeter had been relaid with 
cross-sleepers some time before the gauge was changed, and the 
difference was very perceptible. Instead of the clatter of the 
wheels against the unconnected ends of the bridge-rails, a clatter 
made worse by those ends never being laid exactly opposite each 
other, the trains ran as smoothly and quietly as they do on the 
very best narrow gauge lines. In fact, with all the newer coaches 
being only broad gauge as to their axles, it was scarcely possible 
to tell that you were not on the London and North Western or 
Great Northern, instead of on the worn-out anachronism of the 
seven feet gauge. 

The recent abolition of the broad gauge, west of Exeter, required 
greater preparations beforehand and a much larger staff to carry 
it out than previous operations of a similar nature had done. In 
the other cases the line was mostly double track, so that one line 
could be altered first and brought into use, and then the other. 
But practically the whole of the railway just altered was single, 
requiring a great number of men to get it open for traffic again 
in the shortest possible time. Favoured by the weather, nearly 
5,000 men worked from daylight till dusk on Saturday and Sun- 
day, May 21st and 22nd, cutting in two the wooden transoms 
which maintain the gauge, and forcing one line of the heavy 
sleepers, with the rails attached, into its new resting-place, 2 feet 
34 inches nearer its fellow. By Sunday night, to the regret of 
many, the broad gauge had passed away and next morning 
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narrow gauge trains were running as regularly as if the Devon 
and Cornwall line had belonged to them for years. Some twenty 
miles of sidings have been laid down at Swindon for the reception 
of such of the broad gauge rolling-stock as is not capable of being 
put upon narrow gauge axles. Much the greater number of the 
goods trucks and about seventy engines, as well as some scores of 
coaches, are of this description, but they are almost worn-out and 
the company lose the use of little or no rolling-stock of value. 
For the last dozen years or more, the old broad gauge coaches 
have been gradually replaced by narrow gauge ones, placed 
temporarily upon broad gauge axles, and the newer broad gauge 
engines have been built upon the same system. To alter them 
will be easy, but it will take a long time to efface from the 
memory of the Great Western men, the stately old eight footers 
which have been running the “Dutchman” and “Zulu” to the 
last. Dating back to the time of the “battle of the gauges,” 
to days when the express proudly conveyed a few first and second 
class passengers only, they have had in their declining years to 
pull “all the world and his wife” in third-class coaches of a size 
and weight that would, indeed, have startled Mr. Brunel and his 
coadjutors. They have done it well, however, and testified 
honourably to the excellence of the workmanship and the high 
mechanical skill, which then, as now, distinguished English 
engineers all over the world. 


























One Day More. 


By ANNIE ARMITT, 
Author of “IN SHALLOW WATERS,” “ My LADY PH&BE’S WOOING,” etc. 


I. 
IN THE VALLEY. 


I HAVE good reason to remember that last picnic of the season, 
and how handsome Miss Cleves looked when she rode up to join 
us. We knew that she was in sore trouble, but we felt that she 
might not know we knew it. We had all along guessed that 
her father was a scamp, and now his roguery was exploded. 
More than one of us had learned from our London letters that 
his villainy was unmasked, his Stock Exchange frauds discovered, 
and that to-morrow morning his name would be in all the 
papers. ‘ 

She knew it too; we could see she knew from the way in 
which she came among us, handsome, cold and defiant ; from 
the way in which she rode up to Mrs. Rood, the giver of the 
picnic, and spoke to her. Mrs. Rood was a charming gray- 
haired old lady whom we all loved. She had taken Miss Cleves 
up from the first and pronounced her everything that a girl 
should be. 

“T have kept a place for you in the phaeton, my dear,” she 
said to her favourite at once ; “I thought you might like it better 
than riding.” 

Miss Cleves looked round her slowly, and the colour in her 
cheeks deepened. Was the offer made to her as a form of 
protection? Did her hostess intend in this way to guard her 
from slight and social coldness? Iam glad to say that we all 
bore the scrutiny perfectly; nobody seemed to suspect any- 
thing. Dora Cleves’ look softened ; a sort of relief came into her 
eyes. “Thank you,” she said, “so very much. But I like riding 
best.” Then she came up to speak to the Morris girls. 

She had only been among us for a few months. Her father 
had taken a furnished house and had provided her with a 
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carriage, riding horses, and a groom. He himself was seldom 
with her ; when he brought any friends they were mostly men of 
business whom we none of us knew. 

Our neighbourhood was pretty ; we were used to the circum- 
stance of strangers becoming our neighbours in this way for a 
short time. The ladies of the place did not usually call upon the 
strangers ; for most of us were old residents, socially inclined indeed, 
but knowing one another well and a little afraid of new acquaint- 
ances. However, the lady who had let her house to Mr. Cleves, 
and who was herself going abroad, had asked Mrs. Rood to call 
on Miss Cleves, who seemed a nice girl, but lonely. 

When we began to know Miss Cleves we discovered that she 
was used to loneliness, and that she received our friendly advances 
warily, as if suspecting that we should presently withdraw them. 
She had been educated abroad, and had only had a home with 
her father for two years; yet she had already found that those 
who hastened to be kind to her for her own sake soon gave her 
up on account of her father’s ; he had not the ways of an honest 
man about him; he was never straightforward in any money 
transactions. 

However, her father was seldom at Duke’s Ramford—the 
curious name of our little market town; we liked Miss Cleves 
for herself and we knew that she was not likely to be our 
neighbour for long, so we made the most of her while we could. 

She was not so popular with the young men as she ought to 
have been, considering her good looks and agreeable manners ; 
but she seemed to keep them all at a distance. I think, poor 
thing, she had already experienced the humiliation of being 
courted and then neglected, and would not bear it any more, 
from the younger men at least. There was one, however, young 
Ridley Lancaster, who showed his admiration for her very 
frankly, and whom she had seemed of late to admit to her friend- 
ship. He was not so clever as herself—none of us thought so, at 
all events—but he was straightforward, candid, and a capable 
manager of his own affairs. Perhaps these qualities recom- 
mended themselves to her the more from the contrast they 
formed to any she had to deal with at home. 

We wondered if the friendship would develop to anything 
further ; for the two formed a handsome couple ; she was dark, 
tall, vivid, passionate; he was tall too, but fair, self-contained, 
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quiet and persistent. Their qualities seemed complementary to 
one another. 

He was not with us this morning ; her quick glance round had, 
I am sure, convinced her of this. When weall started for our ride 
together she allowed me to take the vacant place beside her; I 
was only an old bachelor—nearer sixty than fifty—and she was 
often very kind to me. 

Our ride was pleasant and quite uneventful until we reached 
the open glade where we were all to have lunch. We found the 
grass already spread with white table-cloths, and servants there 
prepared to wait upon us. The horses were taken to the stable 
of a neighbouring farm, and we sat down on rocks or grass, or on 
carriage rugs and cushions. 

Dora Cleves was lively enough, but a little excited beyond her 
wont. More than once she turned her head expectantly towards 
the road by which we had come. I knew that she was looking 
for Lancaster ; would he fail to come on this last day when she 
could take her place easily among us and not fear to be known 
as the daughter of a man on his trial for felony ? 

We had nearly finished our lunch, and I was still talking to 
Dora. She turned her head carelessly round for a moment, and 


when she looked back I saw that her face had changed; she . 


fixed her eyes silently on the plate she held, and I observed that 
she no longer heard what I was saying ; she was merely trying 
not to show her astonishment. 

I looked round too and saw Ridley Lancaster talking to 

Minnie Morris. 
. “She expected him to come at once to her,” I thought; “it 
cannot be that—he, of all of us, is going to shirk it. But then 
coming might mean more to him than to the rest of us ; an honest 
man may fairly be afraid of a felon father-in-law.” 

There was a little stir among the people round us. Everybody 
had finished lunch and was beginning to rise ; Miss Cleves rose 
too. When the others began to move about her, laughing and 
talking, she stood quite still and waited. She was so tall that 
her figure was noticeable and could not be overlooked. I 
remained with her, feeling a very keen sympathy for her at the 
moment, but wondering a little at her weakness in revealing the 
situation. She must care more for Lancaster than I had 


imagined. 
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He came our way presently, stopping now and then to speak 
to persons whom he passed, the whole party being now divided 
into little groups. His manner seemed to me different from 
usual, and a little constrained. As he approached us I felt that 
the situation ‘was divined by others as well as myself. We two 
stood apart, and we were both silent. I might have spoken, but 
I felt that Dora preferred to wait. She wanted to be sure of this 
opportunity. Ridley was close to us now; he glanced our way, 
hesitated, then lifted his hat and went on. 

A general silence had, it seemed to me, marked the incident, 
which was over in a moment. Dora turned pale and looked at 
me in dismay. Everybody burst into conversation again, and I 
felt that something momentous had occurred, that the easy 
happiness, the polite concealment of that day was over for all 
of us. 

“What does it mean?” said Miss Cleves slowly. “He was 
always so much my friend. Ah, I see; he knows. You—youall 
of you know.” 

‘My face was guilty ; and, looking round, she saw enough to 
confirm her suspicions. The foolish crowd always follows the 
latest impulse given to it. Mrs. Rood’s example had compelled 
the waverers to good behaviour an hour or so before. Young 
Lancaster’s example carried them to an opposite extreme now. 
There were glances and murmurs and here and there lifted eye- 
brows. She could guess what was being said as well as I could. 
“JT don’t wonder at it, after all. Who could expect him to 
behave differently ?” “ Poor girl, I a sorry for her, but I wonder 
she liked to come out to-day.” 

“You all meant to be kind to me, I suppose,” she said to me 
accusingly ; “ but you don’t know how, after all.” 

“[ have heard an unhappy rumour,” I answered promptly, 
“of which I hoped you might know nothing. I do not see how 
—supposing even it proved true—it would affect my behaviour 
to you.” 

“Qh,” she answered warmly, “I always liked you. I always 
knew you were just that—a gentleman. But I thought so too of 
others.” Her eyes wandered away towards the back of a blond 
head that topped a distant group of talkers. “Are we not 
going somewhere?” she added suddenly. “This is not the end 


of the programme.” 
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‘ We are to walk up Black Force Ghyll—as many of us as feel 
equal to the exertion. We then make a circuit behind Force 
Quarries, and join the rest of the party at Force Farm. Mrs. 
Rood and the older ladies will meet us there, I believe, and we 
shall finish the affair with tea and strawberries.” 

“Why not ride up the Ghyll? There is a pony path.” 

“For mountain ponies only. Besides, it is much out of repair.” 

“ My horse can do it, if yours will. I should like to ride.” 

I understood her reckless desire to be rid of the rest of the 
party, and I sympathized with it. I felt, moreover, a blaze of 
indignation against young Lancaster, and was glad to be out 
of his way. I went to get our horses, and when the rest of the 
party was ready to start, we were ready too. 

There were some exclamations of astonishment when our 
intentions became known ; and then one or two of the younger 
men and maidens wished they had thought of the same thing. 
Ridley Lancaster alone came to protest against our conduct as 
imprudent. 

“Are you taking Miss Cleves up Black Force Ghyll?” -he 
asked me. “I wish you wouldn't. It isn’t safe.” 

“She wants to go. _I shall do as she wishes.” 

“T have no right to say anything. But take care of her. I 
wish I could go too.” 

“ Then why don’t you?” I asked abruptly. 

The look I got in answer was not what I had expected. I did 
not understand it, and I was glad that Lancaster stepped back 
and left me free to rejoin Miss Cleves. 


II. 
ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


WE went on ahead ; nobody tried to interfere with us or to join us. 
The feeling of a dramatic situation had been too much for the 
good manners of most of us. It was very evident now that Dora 
was looked upon as some one apart from the rest. People were 
sorry for her ; some admired her “pluck” in making the most of 
the time she had; but curiosity was the strongest feeling that 
prevailed. 

Our pony-track took us away from the rest. If any other 
equestrians followed in our train they did not overtake us. We 
mounted without difficulty. Dora was a good horsewoman, and 
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the animal she rode was sure-footed. When we reached the 
boggy plateau at the top of the Ghyll we had the place to 
ourselves. 

The scene was wild enough. On our left rose the high shoulder 
of a mountain ; to the right the hill dropped out of sight towards 
the valley we hadi!left ; in front of us stretched the green surface 
of the plateau for a mile or so; behind us was a steep descent 
of rocks. In the south was a darkness that might mean the 
approach of thunder. We reined in our horses and stood still 
for a few moments. 

“ Perhaps,” said Dora abruptly, “I did wrong to come to-day. 
Perhaps if I had been a nice girl and properly brought up, I 
should not have wished to come.” 

“You had a right to do as you felt inclined,” I answered her. 

“It is bad taste to be here. But what room is there in my 
life for good taste? I did not know when I}was at school what 
my father was. I thought I was like other girls. I had all sorts 
of dreams and ideals, as girls have. But when I came to live 
with him, I found that no nice people cared to-know me long. 
They always gave me up after a time.” 

“That seems cruel. You are not to blame for your father’s 
fault.” 

“These people also will give me up, all of them. So will you 
presently.” 

“Not unless}you wish it,” I answered quietly. 

“I ought to have been too much ashamed, too shocked 
and sorry to want to come. A girl without my experiences 
would have been. But I was secretly ashamed all the time, and 
shocked, and sorry ; every day as well as this one. I thought it 
would soon be all over, as it always has been when I have 
seemed almost happy; and this time it would be for ever. All 
the world would know my trouble and my name. _I thought I 
would have one day more—one day more—the last I could take.” 
She looked across the wild landscape sadly, desolately, as I had 
never seen her look before. She had always shown a high spirit 
and kept her sorrow to herself. 

“This is a very lonely place,” she went on, after a moment’s 
silence, in which I was wondering how I could best express my 
sympathy. “I ought to like it for that. I ought to seek 
solitude and hide myself there. But I cannot do without my 
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fellows. I must have companionship, distraction ; and where can 
I get that now?” 

“Take mine,” I answered her. 

She looked at me uncomprehendingly. 

“T am getting an old man,” I said, “for I am nearly sixty and 
you are not twenty-three. I would not, under other circum- 
stances, have proposed such an unequal bargain; but now, if you 
will take my name instead of the one you are ashamed of, I will 
do my best to make you happy.” 

“It is a generous offer,” she said quietly. 

“Not so generous as you think. Years ago, when I was your 
age, I loved a woman and lost her. I have not been able to put 
any one in her place since. Now I am old enough to feel another 
sort of man and to offer another sort of love; but it is love too, 
and true enough. If you were happier I might doubt about 
offering it to you. AAs it is, you may find it worth your having. 
Take it and we will face the world together.” 

“You are my friend, and generous,” she said ; “ shall I let my 
friend hurt himself so much for my sake ?” 

It was hardly the answer I had expected. Seeing her so 
lonely, I had not been able to forbear to speak the feeling I had 
long had for her, and if she could trust herself to me, I felt that 
she would not necessarily repent it. But her liking for Lancaster 
had been so recent and so strong that I expected it would stand 
in my way; for I had never realized the completeness of her 
misery, nor the sense of loneliness and abandonment that were 
overwhelming her. 

“T shall not hurt myself,” I answered, “but do myself much 
good. I am not a young man with a difficult career before me ; 
I am not a new man with a name and position to establish 
among my fellows. Your father’s doings will not injure me. 
You may, if you will, hide your sad history in mine, and be 
known to the world as my wife, the woman I love and honour 
before all others in the world.” 

“How good you are!” she cried. “Will you never, never 
repent ?” 

“Tam sure I never shall, if you never do,” I answered. 

“Oh,” she said passionately, “don’t let me! Let me never 
look back any more.” 

Then I realized that I had acted rashly, perhaps unkindly to 
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us both, seeing that she could say to me no more hopeful thing 
than this. But it was too late to think of that now. Besides, we 
had little time left us for such thoughts and words. We had 
been so absorbed in our own talk that we had not noticed the 
gathering of the storm behind us. It came with a flash and a 
growl, and soon would be followed by the wild hissing of rain. 
In the place where we then were a thunderstorm was no trifling 
danger to encounter. Nobody had joined us from the Ghyll, 
the whole party having been discouraged by the threatening 
aspect of the weather. They had retreated, as we afterwards 
learnt, when half way up the ascent, and were now safely 
sheltered at Force Farm, where much curiosity and comment 
were awakened by our possible adventure. 

I took Dora’s horse by the bridle and we went on together, for 
I was afraid of a sudden flash startling the animals and causing 
them to separate. To return by the way we had come was out 
of the question, but there was a tolerable bridle-path down from 
the further end of the plateau, which we had always meant to 
take to Force Farm. If I could find this path before the worst 
of the storm was on us, we might get down with no greater dis- 
comfort than a thorough wetting. 

Dora was self-possessed enough, and we said no more of our 
engagement—for such I supposed it to be. I had a distinct 
pleasure in feeling that this handsome and passionate young 
creature belonged to me henceforward. She was bound to me 
now by gratitude only; but I believed that gratitude would, 
with her, be as strong and full as her other emotions, and that it 
would carry her on, in time, to love and happiness. 

We had not gone on for more than half a mile when a flash, 
more vivid than the rest, with a crash of thunder instantly 
following it, threw my horse back on its haunches. What happened 
immediately afterwards I do not quite know; my anxiety about 
Dora made me a little careless about myself. The next minute 
found me on the ground with my horse struggling to its feet 
beside me, while Dora’s—still bearing its rider—was tearing away 
across the plateau. Before I had time to recover myself both 
horses were gone and I was alone on the bog with the thunder 
crashing over me. , 

I would rather not dwell on the sensations with which I, with 
one arm a little crushed and one leg a little strained, made my 
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way across that plateau and down the bridle-path to the farm. 
I remembered all the time young Lancaster’s words, “ Take care 
of her. I wish I could go too.” Was I after all too old and in- 
competent for the task I had undertaken? And what, oh, what 
had become of Miss Cleves ? 

My appearance alone at the farm caused a great sensation 
Dora had not arrived there, and nothing had been seen of her. 
All the men turned out at once to look for her, and I, too, went 
back on my own footsteps. 

It was not I, however, who found her, but young Lancaster. 
I met him bringing her down on foot. He made way at once 
for me to take the place at her side. “She has told me,” he 
said, “and I congratulate you.” 

I wondered why she had been in such a hurry to tell him ; 
whether his manner had made it necessary. I was not jealous, 
for, to tell the truth, I thought that he had a right to be jealous 
of me. I did not feel that the place beside her belonged to me 
really. He fell back behind us, but he watched me suspiciously, 
as if he thought me incapable of doing the duty he was com- 
pelled to abandon to me. The look in his eyes might be in- 
terpreted into this: “I can understand her refusing me; but 
why, in the name of everything ridiculous, did she accept you ?” 
And all the time I was in my own mind calling him a cowardly 
young cad for not having had the courage to secure her in time. 

She had behaved, I discovered, with great presence of mind 
when she found herself alone on the mountain. As soon as she 


regained control of her horse she dismounted, set him free, and . 


made her way forward on foot. In this manner‘she had come to 
a path leading to Force Quarry, which she had followed until 
she reached a hut, and there Lancaster had found her sheltering. 
I never understood whether love’s instinct, or consultation with a 
quarryman, who joined the search party, had led him to the 
exact spot where he was wanted. Certainly fate did its best to 
undo human blundering that day, but fate, so far, worked in 
vain. 

At the farm Dora retired to an upper room to divest herself 
of her wet garments, and while she was there a mounted 
messenger arrived with a telegram for her. Mrs. Rood insisted 
on my opening this telegram, which had been sent on from Mr. 


Cleves’ house. 
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“The poor girl has gone through enough to-day,” she said. 
“You must spare her another shock, if you can. You have the 
right to, you know.” 

Our secret seemed then to be already known. Lancaster had 
been unable to keep it. Perhaps it was better so. Dora needed 
immediate protection and support. 

“Take the message into the empty little parlour,” said Mrs. Rood, 
“and read it there. I will send Dora to you when she comes down.” 

I did as I was told, and I read the message alone. It con- 
tained the information that her father had been arrested a few 
hours before on a charge of fraud. I had expected nothing less 
than this ; but now that the blow had fallen, how was I to break 
it to Dora? Doubtless she had hoped that he might escape 
before the law overtook him. He had seemed clever enough for 
this. As these thoughts flashed through my mind the door 
opened and Lancaster entered. 

“Is it anything very serious?” he asked me. “It’s too bad 
for that girl to have more trouble to face.” 

I handed him the telegram silently. Concealment was useless ; 
the whole world would soon know the truth. He read it, and 
crushed the paper in his hands. 

“T wonder how she'll take it,” he said. “She has a great deal 
of spirit, but this is a heavy blow to bear. Do you know, 
Burton, when I came here this morning I’d no idea of the 
trouble she was in.” 

“You had no idea!” I repeated incredulously. 

“No, I suppose I was the only man here who hadn’t. These 
things get round incredibly fast.” 

“ Then why didn’t you speak to her as usual?” 

“ You couldn’t suppose ¢hat was the reason ?” 

“T did suppose it. So did most of us.” : 

“What a coward you must have thought me! But ske knew 
better.” 

“ She didn’t seem to.” 

He looked at me sharply. “ Ah, she wouldn’t tell you, of 
course, the reason I had. Hush! Here she is.” 

“Mrs. Rood said you wanted to see me here,” said Dora 
entering. Her manner was a little cold. Perhaps she thought 
that I was making use of my privileges as her lover a little 
publicly, and very soon. “Oh! Mr. Lancaster is here. Is there 
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any new trouble?” The expression of distress and difficulty on 
both our faces evidently struck her with alarm. 

I cannot tell what it was that made me shirk my duty at 
this moment, unless it was the look in the eyes of those young 
people as they turned to one another. Instead of taking her 
hand, and speaking to her gently, as I had meant to do a 
moment before, I said, “ You tell her, Lancaster ; I can’t,” and 
turned away to the window. 

“What is there to tell?” she asked in an undertone. 

“Try to bear it,” he answered, meeting her eyes ; perhaps for 
him it was easier to meet them than to turn away. “ Your 
father—it—he—it may be all a mistake—he may be able to clear 
himself yet. But he has been arrested to-day at Dover.” 

He stammered, but she doubtless forgave the stammering. 
He knew that there was no mistake, but it was merciful to seem 
to doubt, and his voice vibrated with sympathy. Her figure 
wavered a little, there was no one to take her hand and soothe 
her, and she sat down in the nearest chair. 

“If I could help you!” Lancaster murmured. “There will 
be so much for you to do. But it is not for me to help. You 
have decided so.” 

“I? decided? Oh, yes; you mean that I am engaged to 
Mr. Burton.” 

She spoke wearily, as well she might, seeing how badly Mr. 
Burton was acting his part. Was I then forsaking her too? 
Not so, indeed. But I could not yet come between her and the 


man who spoke to her. I felt that all had not been said that . 


they should say to one another. 

“TI did not know what trouble you were in at first,” said 
Lancaster, “or I should have ventured, in spite of everything, to 
speak to you.” 

“But if you did not know, why did you keep away?” she 
asked in a voice of growing wonder. 

“ Because you had never answered my letter ; because—it was 
not easy to speak after that.” His voice faltered, but hers rose 
in eagerness. 

“T never had any letter from you.” 

“You never got the letter in which I begged for one little word 
from you—unless you forbade me to hopeatall? The messenger 
said there was no answer.” 
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“ But nobody ever gave me such a letter.” She rose from her 
— in eagerness, and I could hear that he moved a step towards 
her. 

“Then perhaps there is some mistake,” he began quickly, with 
a thrill of joy in his voice. He recollected himself, and added, 
“Impossible! It is too late.” 

“Why too late? Ah, you did not know of my trouble, my 
disgrace, when you wrote that! I understand you now.” She 
flung her hands to her face with a low cry of distress. 

“Not that. You know that is no reason. You would need 
me all the more; I should love you all the more for such a reason 
as that. It is that you have given yourself to some one else.” 

“To some one else? Oh,to Mr. Burton. But that is nothing, 
nothing. He took me out of pity, and I took him out of despair. 
It is nothing, if you love me.” 

She moved towards him of herself now, entreatingly, tenderly. 
She had a cruel indifference to my feelings, a cruel confidence in 
my generosity. Her proud eyes were full of a longing anxiety, 
but they were not turned to me. I moved from the window to 
the door and turned the handle. Young Lancaster, who had 
been absorbed in looking at her, started at the sound. 

“Do you mean,” he said quickly, “that you leave her to me?” 

“T think,” I said, “that she belongs to you.” And then I 
went out hastily. It was the triumph of young love (that triumphs 
even in the midst of trouble) that I left behind me, and I had 
nothing to do with it. 

In the farmhouse kitchen I found the company investing 
themselves with their wraps, preparatory to the drive home. 

I had the pleasing task (in which I think I acquitted myself 
admirably) of informing everybody of Miss Cleves’ engagement 
to Lancaster. This was the only revenge fate gave me for my 
discomfiture. My friends were all thoroughly mystified, and 
nobody, except myself, Lancaster and Dora, ever rightly knew 
what had taken place between us all on that day. 

But I was, after all, useful in the time that followed ; for I saw 
Dora’s father in prison, and helped to make arrangements for 
his defence. He was acquitted on a technical point and went 
off to America, where he ended a dishonourable career without 
bringing further trouble on the young people. 

















The Queen’s Page. 


By SELWYN BRINTON. 


HE was only a young page, a boy of scarce fourteen years, sent 
from the sunny land of Southern Provence by his father to serve 
in the train of the Queen of France. 

And he had scarcely come to know the glories of Versailles, 
the splendid walls and galleries of the palace, the great fountains 
that splashed and quivered over bronzentritons and naked nymphs, 
the long alleys and terraces set with marble figures taken from 
heathen Greece or Rome, or—best of all—the charm and sweet 
intimité of the Petit Trianon, where the fair queen and her wait- 
ing women would throw aside their stately manners of the court 
and live awhile as derxzéres in some idyl of the summer time ; he 
had scarcely come to know this life, with its luxury and courtly 
grace, whose hollowness he was all too young to see, when the 
great change came, the fall from all that height of revelry and 
power ; and the court must needs follow its king—the prey of a 
mob of savage sans-culottes—from the wide freedom and sylvan 
beauty of Versailles to the Chateau of the Tuileries, set within 
the heart of Paris city. And Etienne de Saint-Marceau too had 
followed, not flying from the falling dynasty as so many courtiers 
did, fearing to be enveloped in the ruin that seemed to brood 
over this fated race ; he had shared, he thought, in their summer 


days and would take his part, if need were, in their misfortune. . 


“ Faithful ever,” as said the old legend of his house, faithful if it 
must be, unto death. 

The very desertion of their friends, the very insults of the 
populace, the succession of reiterated blows and misfortunes 
seemed to make them only dearer to his loyalty. Of the king he 
knew little and cared but little; he had passed before him a 
hundred times and could not find in this stout good-natured 
looking person, whom tradition had taught him to reverence as 
heir to the kings of France, anything to awaken his enthusiasm 
or his personal affection. 

But with the queen it was very different ; he felt with a special 
pride that it was his privilege to be her servant, and every insult 
that he heard breathed against L’Autrichienne, when he had been 
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within the streets of this Paris, had gone to his heart and wounded 
him as a personal injury. 

Ah! could they only know her better, he thought, how 
different would be their thought of her ; to him Marie Antoinette 
was as the type of highest womanhood, whom to serve was a 
privilege and for whom he would gladly have fought with the 
chivalry of knightly devotion. 

He loved to remember the day when he had first been 
presented to her service, timid and scarce daring to lift his eyes 
before the Queen of France, and how she had called him to her 
side and stroking with her white hand his dark curls, had praised 
his boyish beauty and had asked him gently of his memories of 
the mother whom in early life he had lost, and who herself had 
been known to the queen in bygone years. 

Or he would call to his mind again how he had seen her— 
slipping himself, clad in a rough disguise, among the yelling 
crowd—as she was seated in her carriage, about to leave for 
ever her palace of Versailles; her fair hair fell in curls to her 
shoulders, she was dressed in white, and before the insults and 
outrages which men and women were hurling at her, before the 
impassive silence of the husband at her side, she preserved a noble 
and modest dignity that only added to the fury of her enemies. 

Once she had raised for a moment her eyes and had met his 
own looking at her in passionate pity, and a look of gladness 
seemed to come to her as if even in that moment it was a 
thought of comfort that some faithful servant clung to her 
falling majesty; for long hours he had not left her carriage— 
surrounded by crowds of the populace, exulting at the spectacle 
of the royal defeat—and when they had reached at length the 
Tuileries he had been one of the first to offer his sympathy and 


his assistance. 

But this night, the danger that threatened his queen and mistress 
seemed greater than even on that fatal morning at Versailles, 
when the king had weakly yielded to the clamours of a hostile 
mob. For this night the long-growing hatred to the monarch 
fostered by the Jacobins and the leaders of the people, threatened 
to break out into open war, and the Chateau des Tuileries, it was 
said, would itself be attacked by the insurgents before the dawn 


of another morning. 
The last few days had indeed been days of anxious preparation 
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within the chateau; the reinforcements of the Swiss Guard who 
had lately arrived were quartered in the Hétel de Brionne and in 
the new stables of the Cour Marsa, and by their exertions an 
entrenchment had been formed within the precincts of the Louvre, 
near the Pavillon de Flore. 

At nine o’clock on that evening of the 9th of August all the 
outposts had been doubled, the gendarmerie a pied were held in 
readiness in their quarters, and twelve battalions of the Garde 
Nationale had received orders to be prepared to march; at mid- 
night the Swiss were brought within a vast guard-room near the 
staircase of the Court of Princes, while others were formed up in 
the vestibule and up the grand staircase as far as the first floor. 

The rooms were thronged with courtiers, many of whom had 
left their homes in the country to offer at this crisis their lives 
and their services to the King of France. It was the last /evée of 
the doomed monarch and the most crowded one; dressed in 
black, his courtiers stood in groups upon the staircase or mingled 
with the brilliant crowd of officers of the Staff or of the Garde 
Nationale that thronged the apartments, while upon the stairs 
the red-coated Swiss stood steady and motionless through the 
long hours of night. And in the stillness of midnight the 
tocsin of alarm had rung forth: first from the Church of the 
Cordeliers, then from St. Roch, from St. Germain 1|’Auxerrois, 
and all the steeples of Paris, while the great bell of the Hétel de 
Ville rang slowly its warning note, where the hideous Marat was 
pulling the rope with nervous fury. 

The signal had been given, and the columns of the people, 
the Marseillais and the fédérés in their quarters at the Cordeliers, 
the pikemen of the faubourgs Saint Marceau and Saint Antoine, 
with a fringe of the rabble of Paris behind them, were advancing 
for the attack on the chateau. As day dawned faintly, and the 
blood-red sun crept up out of the east, they could be seen already 
in countless thousands hemming in the doomed palace on every 
side, and the murmur of their hoarse voices came as the sound 
of distant waves. 

Through that fatal night Etienne had been in attendance upon 
his royal mistress. Once when he had approached her suddenly 
he had seen her eyes reddened with weeping, and had seen too 
with what noble pride she sought to stifle an emotion that might 
weaken the dignity of her resistance. 
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He was near her, too, when in the early dawn she came forth 
beside her husband to visit the troops posted within the chateau, 
holding her little son by the hand. She would fain have inspired 
the king with her own spirit, but seeing how impossible that was, 
she bore her destiny in silence. Only her breath, that came 
short and quick, only the flashing of her tear-stained eyes and 
the defiant pose of her queenly head, showed what she had 
suffered as a queen and as a mother, and sent a sudden thrill of 
sympathy through every beholder. 

A thousand weapons flashed forth, and guards and courtiers, 
bourgeois and grenadiers even, whose loyalty was doubtful, alike 
begged to touch her hand as she passed, and vowed their lives in 
her defence. 

For a moment the daughter of Maria Theresa forgot her suf- 
ferings and stood forth again as queen. She seized two pistols 
from the girdle of an officer standing behind her and presented 
them to the king. ‘“ Now,” she cried to him, “is the moment to 
show yourself, or to perish with glory in the midst of your friends!” 

But the feeble monarch was incapable of such decision. He gave 
back the pistols, and leaving her behind went out of the chateau. 

And she returned alone to her apartments, to mourn in silence 
among her attendants over the weakness that could throw away 
a kingdom without striking a blow in self-defence. For already 
a whisper was running through the chateau, which an hour later 
was but to be too plainly confirmed—that the king had resolved 
to desert his palace and, leaving his friends to their fate, to seek 
in the Assembly a refuge for himself. And when this was 
known to be true, when he passed forth with the Syndic, M. 
Roederer, and surrounded by his family, only their respect for 
the monarchy prevented his defenders from venting upon him- 
self their indignation and fury. Abandoned thus by their king, 
and handed over with indifference to the fury of the multitude 
without, many of the gentlemen present broke their swords 
across their knees and tore the dishonoured Cross of Saint Louis 
from their breast, while tears of shame and indignation fell down 


their cheeks. 
Yet the chateau was still held by a formidable garrison of the 


Swiss, and the multitude hesitated as yet to commence the 
attack. From the window where he had been left standing when 
he had taken, with tears, a last farewell of his queen, Etienne de 
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Saint-Marceau couldsee them without—a crowd of livid and furious 
faces, with behind them the bronzed battalions of the Marseillais. 

They had crept up close at last to where the Swiss sentries 
were passing, like a pack of hungry wolves that glare on their 
prey yet dare not attack it; then, gathering confidence, they tore 
one and another of the sentries from his place, catching at them 
with their long barbed pikes, and like wild beasts indeed had 
struck them down, and beat them to death with clubs and pikes 
upon the ground there before their comrades’ eyes. 

Suddenly a shot was heard, and from the whole line of Guards 
within the vestibule there came a long roll of fire. In an instant 
the court-yard was filled with dead bodies, and the whole mur- 
derous crew was in headlong flight, falling back among the 
confused ranks of the Marseillais, and throwing themselves 
headlong over the walls that hemmed them in. The Swiss, 
under the command of M. de Salis, sallied forth from the 
chateau. Passing over the bodies of their murdered comrades, 
they seized the four pieces of cannon that were without and drew 
them back to the castle, bringing with them their own dead and 
wounded. For the moment the victory was in their hands, and 
everywhere their assailants had fallen back in terror and confusion. 

But this victory only gave a brief delay to the destruction of 
these devoted soldiers. At the moment they returned with the 
cannon, M. d’Hervilly had reached the chateau with orders from 
the king to the troops of the Guard to proceed at once to the 
National Assembly. These confused and impossible orders 
completely paralyzed the defence. Captain von Durler, on - 
receiving this command, gathered some two hundred of his 
soldiers and marched them towards the Assembly, but lost many 
of his men, exposed as they were by this movement to the fire of 
the National Guard. 

The Marseillais and the pikemen of Saint Antoine, finding that 
a number of the Swiss had left the chateau, reformed their 
columns and advanced to the attack. Those of the Guard who 
had been posted on the staircase, to the number of nearly a 
hundred, held their post there with heroic valour, and, after 
inflicting terrible loss on their enemies, were killed to the last 
man. A body of some five hundred others, comprising Swiss 
and gentlemen of the court, sought to make an exit from the 
garden, but obliged to pass one by one through a narrow passage 
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forced in the paling, were an easy mark to the enemy’s bullets. 
Not one of the Guards amongst them escaped. 

The chateau was in the hands of the mob, and courtiers, 
servants, soldiers—all whom they found, were brutally massacred, 
and stripped of their clothing were hurled from the windows to 
be torn in pieces by the crowd in the streets beneath. 

And meanwhile what fate had befallen our little page, whom 
we left standing at the window and watching with horror the 
murder of the sentries by these savage pikemen ? 

At the first volley of the Swiss and their advance from the 
chateau he had for a moment hoped for victory, and drawing his 
little sword had resolved to fight by their side for his life. But 
soon he saw amid the general confusion that all hope of successful 
defence was over, and putting himself at the head of some thirty 
of the red-coated soldiers, had proposed to them to make their 
escape together. 

The men were brave fellows, but were confused and bewildered, 
scarce knowing for what they fought or whither to go: they had 
lost their head in this confusion of diverse commands, and— 
trained soldiers though they were—they obeyed without a question 
the orders of this lad of fourteen, who took upon himself to lead 
them to safety. 

Leaving the chateau they climbed with some difficulty over the 
walls which bounded the gardens towards the direction of the 
Champs Elysées, and found themselves in the courtyard of the 
Hotel de la Marine, just at the corner of the Rue Royale. 

The Rue Royale and all the surrounding streets were by that 
time in the hands of the mob, and to effect an escape towards the 
Bois de Boulogne was a matter of some difficulty. The soldiers 
hesitated, and some of them declared that they would remain 
where they were, at any rate for the present, in safety. 

“Your ‘safety here,” cried young Saint-Marceau to them, “is 
only a delusion. In a few moments we shall be surrounded by 
the pikemen and the Marseillais, and caught in this narrow trap 
we shall be massacred together. Let us escape while there is yet 
time to gain the woods or the shelter of the neighbouring streets. 
Let us make an effort at least for our lives, or die facing our 
enemies in the open.” 

“He is right,” cried one of the men. “This gallant French lad 
is braver than you all!” 
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But a sergeant of the Swiss interrupted him: “ It is useless to 
fight,” he said in his broken French, “since the people hold the 
neighbouring streets. We shall be only shot down or sabred if 
we seek to retire. Let us give up our arms and throw ourselves 
upon their mercy. That is our only chance of life.” 

“Mercy!” cried Etienne again. “ Have you seen these human 
wolves murdering your comrades who were their prisoners, and 
do you still talk of mercy? Resolve to die like soldiers as you are, 
fighting your way to safety while there is still a gleam of hope 
left for us.” 

But even as he spoke there was heard a thundering stroke from 
the butt end of a pike or musket at the door of the little court- 
yard, where they had been standing, wasting in deliberation the 
precious moments yet left to them. 

“It is too late,” said the sergeant who had already spoken. 
“We are already discovered. Follow me, comrades,” he added, 
“and leave the rash lad to his fate.” 

And he advanced to throw open the gate, through which they 
could see a group of eight of the fédérés, armed with musket and 
sabre, standing in the street without. 

“ Scélérats that you are,” cried one of the pikemen ; “ surrender 
to the nation, or prepare to share the fate of your comrades in 
the chateau.” 

The sergeant advanced into the street, followed by one of his 
comrades. He cast his musket at the feet of his enemies, and 
stretched out his hands in sign of supplication. 

The man who had just spoken seized him fiercely by the 
shoulder and threw him headlong on the ground. “Coward!” 
he cried. “You have surrendered only from fear ; you shall have 
no quarter from us.” 

And as he spoke, he plunged his pike into the breast of the 
unfortunate Swiss who lay at his feet, and then, drawing a pistol 
from his belt, turned to the other who stood petrified with terror 
and shot him through the body. The man fell forward, crouched 
in a heap over his murdered comrade. Drawing their sabres, two 
of the pikemen sawed off the heads of these dead men, that they 
might carry them as trophies through the streets. 

The Swiss within the courtyard had witnessed this brutal out- 
rage with silent horror, but Etienne suddenly threw himself before 
them, barring the entrance of the doorway with his boyish arms. 
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“ These are the men,” he cried to them, “from whom you look for 
mercy. Comrades, prepare for your death, and resolve that it 
shall be paid for at least in the blood of these hounds of hell.” 

Sullenly and silently his men picked up the weapons that they 
had but just before thrown from them. There was no trace of 
fear among them now, but the stern resolve of men who are pre- 
pared to meet their fate. 

Half concealed as they were by the opened door and by the 
figure of the young page, this movement of the Swiss had not been 
perceived by the assassins, who were still busy on their bloody 
work in the street without. Before they had time to notice it or 
to escape there came a blaze of fire from the courtyard, and seven 
were lying dead in the street beside the headless bodies of the 
Swiss. 

One alone had not fallen, and was flying for his life towards 
the Rue St. Honoré. The Swiss drew the mangled remains of 
their comrades within the courtyard, fastened and bolted the great 
door, and reloaded their muskets. 

And as they did so they heard from the distant streets the roar 
of the crowd of pikemen and fédérés approaching to surround 
them. They looked, at that sound, into one another's eyes, and 
forming silently a little group within the centre of the court, pre- 
pared to die like comrades, shoulder to shoulder, neither seeking 
quarter nor giving it to their merciless foe. 

The street without was now full of people, and from within the 
yard they could hear the commands of the leaders and the tramp 
of fresh companies arriving: yet no attack had been made, nor 
had the mob as yet advanced to force the doorway. 

Leaving his comrades, the young page approached the wall of 
the courtyard, the top of which he could just touch with his 
hand, and, raising himself by putting his feet in the rough bricke 
work, he peeped cautiously over. He had hardly done so when 
he fell back to the ground in terror. ‘“ Fly, comrades,” he said, 
“fly within the house, ere you are shattered to pieces by the 
cannon !” 

But it was already too late to escape: the mob and the 
fédérés, deterred by the sight of their slaughtered comrades from 
forcing the door on these desperate men, had dragged up one of 
the cannons from the Carrousel and had loaded it with grape- 
shot at ten paces from the wall; even as he was speaking the 
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match had been applied, and there was a terrible report followed 
by the sound of falling brickwork. Etienne had but just 
dropped from the corner of the wall, and found himself thrown 
forward on his face, and half covered with a mass of falling 
bricks. As he raised himself, he saw the courtyard full of 
smoke, and, where his comrades had been standing, a mass of 
mangled bodies with scattered shreds of red uniform. The 
whole side of the courtyard had been blown in, and twenty- 
three out of twenty-seven remaining Guardsmen had fallen torn 
to pieces by the shell. 

The remaining four were huddled together in terror in a 
corner of the yard, half-stunned by the report, and awaiting 
helplessly their fate. Etienne groped his way to them through 
the smoke, as a sudden thought came to his mind. 

“Follow me,” he whispered, “and do it without a moment's 
delay! Iam still your leader, and we may yet find a means of 
escape.” 

And through the smoke and dust which hung yet thickly over 
the courtyard, completely shrouding them from their enemies, he 
had turned the handle of a door which he had noticed previously, 
and found himself upon the steps leading to the kitchens of the 
hotel ; his four comrades followed him noiselessly, one by one, 
and closed and locked the outer door behind them. The steps 
passed the passage leading to the kitchen, and continued down- 
ward to the cellars of the house. The door of the cellars was 
open, and, passing through a narrow passage, they entered a 
dark vault, lit only by a narrow grating in the roof, and. 
apparently unused, as it was covered on the side furthest from 
the light with heaps of piled-up sand. 

As they entered, they heard their enemies trying to force open 
the kitchen door, and their shout as it gave way before the 
strokes of their pikes. “Quick, comrades,” cried Etienne, “or 
we shall be discovered! Throw yourselves beneath the sand 
under the shadow of the wall.” And they lost no time in obey- 
ing his orders. In a moment or two they were all buried 
beneath the damp piles of sand, which in the shadow hardly 
showed signs of having been lately moved, and Etienne, entering 
the last, heard already the steps of the pikemen upon the cellar 


stairs, 
“Here is a rat-hole!” cried a rough voice. “Here, Charlot, 
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bring a lantern to search if any of these vermin are hiding in the 
cellars. I thirst for their blood since I sabred that wounded 
courtier in the chateau but an hour since.” 

“T thought your ugly black face was best in the darkness,” 
cried some one above. “Here, my lads, bring pikes and a 
lantern, Delorme will have us search the cellars.” 

And the steps and the light came nearer, stopping at last at 
the room where they were hidden. Beneath the wet sand 
Etienne held his breath, in terror lest one of his companions by 
a sound or movement might betray them. 

Peeping cautiously through the sand that half choked his 
mouth and eyes, he could just see by the flickering light of the 
lantern a negro of enormous stature and savage appearance, who 
carried a sabre in his hand reddened already with blood, and was 
followed by half-a-dozen companions armed with pikes and sabres, 

“Here is a damp hole,” said one of them. “What use to 
linger in these cellars, when I tell you that every man of them 
was killed ten minutes ago within the courtyard ?” 

“T counted some thirty of them, when I was standing at the 
gate,” answered another, “before they fired ; and there were not 
more than five-and-twenty bodies at most among the dead we 
found.” 

“How could you tell,” cried the negro, with an oath, “when 
their filthy carcases were so torn they were scarce worth the 
ripping open? at least they are not in this cursed vault, unless 
that sand serves to cover them.” 

And seizing a pike from one of his companions he struck with 
the butt-end and with all his force through the pile of sand 
where poor Etienne was lying. The pike grazed his ankle as it 
passed and buried itself deep in the sand. He could have 
screamed with agony, and it was all he could do to prevent 
himself from drawing up his leg with the tension of the pain. 

“Come on, Delorme,” said the man with the lantern ; “there 
is not even a rat in that corner or your blow would have stirred 
him out!” and he moved slowly with the lantern towards the 
door, the others following him, and the clash of their pikes and 
their heavy tread sounded up the cellar staircase. 

Etienne groaned faintly, and tried to move his hand towards 
his broken ankle ; then all his senses left him, and he swooned 
away with the agony. 
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When he recovered his consciousness he was lying on a heap 
of damp sand near the grating that served the vault for a window, 
and his comrades were grouped around him; gently as women 
these rough soldiers had tended their boy leader, and now their 
eyes were dimmed with tears of gladness when they saw him 
come back to life. 

One among them had bound up his bruised ankle, that they 
had found covered with blood, with linen from his own breast, 
and resting the yet unconscious lad upon the sand, had wrapped 
him in the coats they had stripped from their own shoulders, 
while they sat shivering with cold in the damp and gloomy vault. 

And by degrees the sounds from the street without, the faint 
report of musket-shots, the tramping of the distant crowds, were 
hushed into silence; the light, dim even at midday, grew faint 
and fainter as the day died slowly away. 

And still they sat there, a silent group huddled around the 
wounded lad, half-numbed with the wet and cold, worn out 
with terror and exhaustion ; sitting there in the darkness they 
grasped each other’s hands, as if seeking to find something of 
sympathy and companionship in their misery, and in the silence 
could hear their comrades’ teeth chattering with the cold of the 
damp vault. 

At last one of the Swiss spoke in a hoarse whisper: “Com- 
rades,” he said huskily, “I am chilled to the bone, and faint with 
cold and hunger ; the night has fallen, and there are no sounds 
from the street without. If we remain here we perish, and do 
but defer the death that threatens us without. I will go forth to 
see if any escape may be found; if [ die there, I perish alone, 
and no word of mine shall ever reveal your secret.” 

In the darkness he leant forward and embraced one by one 
his comrades and kissed the brow of the poor lad who was lying 
wounded on the sand; then he went away from them, and they 
heard his steps going up the staircase. 

And they waited, waited to hear his scream of death or his 
message of salvation—waited, as it seemed to them, for hours, 
when on a sudden they heard steps again upon the staircase, 
and saw the gleam of a lantern. 

Had their fate found them at last ?—they thought, as they 
drew closer together, and Etienne, raising himself a little, threw 
his arms around his comrade’s neck ; the door was pushed slowly 
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open, and an old grey-haired man came in, followed by the 
comrade who had left them, bearing blankets and coverlets, and 
best of all, a little brazier of glowing coals. The old man came 
forward and looked with pity upon Etienne and the crouched 
figures of the men; it was the old concierge of the Hétel de la 
Marine, whom the page had often seen when he had been in 
attendance upon the queen. 

He stooped and took the wounded lad up gently, while he 
strove to chafe his limbs, chilled through with the cold and damp; 
the boy fell back exhausted in his arms, and could only feebly 
murmur his thanks. 

“Poor child!” the old man said, as he looked at him, “too 
young to have been thrown into these terrible scenes;” and 
turning to his comrades, “see,” he added, “we have brought 
warm blankets, for you must be nearly frozen, my poor fellows. 
I have known your comrades here in better days than these, and 
with me you may be sure that the secret of your hiding-place 
is safe.” 

The men had gathered themselves round the fire, wrapping 
the coverlets over them, and the glow of the hot coals lit up their 
haggard faces. Near them Etienne lay rested in the old man’s 
arms, faint still and feeble, but with a glad look come back into 
his eyes. 

“ How went the fight?” said one of the Swiss at last; “is it 
all over with our poor fellows ?” 

“Allover withthem! All over indeed!” the old porter slowly 
repeated with saddened emphasis ; “they were cut down in the 
chateau, were shot down without, their bodies were stripped and 
hurled forth into the street to be hacked to pieces there by those 
human wolves. Those even who had surrendered, and laid down 
their arms, were massacred by the people before the Hétel de . 
Ville. I myself saw the Vicomte de Broves,a gentleman of near 
eighty years of age, whom you may often have seen at the Court, 
come along the Rue St. Honoré from the chateau, with the 
blood pouring down his face. The people caught him on the 
steps of the Church of St. Roch, and cut him to pieces with their 
pikes and sabres. What a terrible sight!” he went on saying, 
half to himself, “what a day of horrors! But that I am of 
service to you, I would wish that the good God had taken me 
ere I had witnessed such sights as that.” 
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“And the queen?” said Etienne feebly; “tell me, have they 
killed her too?” 

Then he told them how the royal family had gained the 
Assembly, and had remained there in the tribune of the journalists 
while the chateau was stormed, while their friends and their 
soldiers were massacred, while by the vote of the Assembly the 
royal dignity was taken from their persons. All these outrages 
they had suffered in silence, and now it was a question what 
would be their future fate. 

And sitting there by the little fire, he told them the most of 
what he had heard of that eventful day, and they could talk with 
more calmness over their own adventures. 

Then they held counsel together as to the best means of 
escape, and it was agreed they should remain concealed where 
they were till the old concierge could obtain for them less sus- 
picious clothing, and these red uniforms should be destroyed. 
And for Etienne, the old man said he would himself conceal him 
within his own room until his foot was healed and he could 
escape with safety. 

And so in fact it came about, for next day the porter had 
bought some cheap and common clothes for the men, and 
himself cut short their hair and shaved away their moustaches ; 
and thus disguised, one by one they left the house. 

And Etienne de Saint-Marceau was left the last, well nursed 
and tended by his kind old friend, while his foot at length became 
healed, and he could walk again, only limping slightly. Yet the 
streets were still full of danger, and there were rumours of a. 
search for royalists through all houses of the city. 

He left his hiding-place disguised as the old man’s son, and 
thus was enabled to safely pass the barriers. Together they 
stood in the fields near Charenton at the dawn of another 
summer morning, and he turned to leave the old friend who had 
helped him in his hour of need. 

The old man drew him close to his side, and in his eyes the 
tears were glistening. ‘God bless you, my child,” he said, “and 
keep me somewhere in your thoughts. You have shown yourself 
a hero in the dangers you have now escaped ; let your life be as 
noble a struggle against the blacker, fiercer enemies within.” 








AH Midnight Marauder. 


By CECIL LEIGH. 


WE were a party of unprotected females at the time, my husband 
having gone for a week’s shooting in Essex, and our modest 
household was composed solely of women servants. 

My sister Ethel and a friend, May Gilbert by name, had come 
to stay with me during my husband’s absence, and, work delight- 
ful to every female heart, do some shopping. Like so many 
houses in London ours was built on the simple plan of having two 
rooms exactly the same size and shape on each floor. May occu- 
pied the one next to mine, while Ethel was on the story above, 
next door to the nursery, whose usual occupants, nurse and little 
Nora, were, the former away for a two days’ holiday, the latter 
“taking care of mother ” as she loved to say. 

On that particular evening the two girls and I had stayed up 
chatting so late, that I heard midnight chime soon after we had 
parted. All was very still, both inside and outside the house, for 
“our gardens” were situated in a quiet neighbourhood, when sud- 
denly I was startled by the sound as of some one having jumped 
or fallen in one of the rooms upstairs. For the first moment I 
thought that it might be Ethel, the next came the horrible 
thought that perhaps some burglar was in the house, might 
indeed have been secreted in one of the rooms upstairs since 
dark, for there had been a great many daring robberies of late in 
our part of the town, as there so often are in the dark and dreary 
month of November. 

At this fearful idea my glance turned instinctively to the otto- 
man at the window, for that innocent-looking piece of furniture 
was in reality the silver chest, after which in all probability the 
burglar had come, and I resolved with quaking heart to make, if 
possible, an attempt at least to save the Queen Anne service, 
that was at once the pride and delight of my housewifely heart. 
But this was not our greatest treasure ; that was our little seven year 
old Nora, who now lay with blue eyes closed in the sound sleep 
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of happy childhood, and as my gaze rested on her sweet rosy 
face, in its frame of golden curls, that nestled so peacefully upon 
the pillow, my courage returned, and I determined that whatever 
happened no harm or ill should come near our treasure that my 
poor arm could avert. 

After listening intently for a minute or two, I heard footsteps 
softly creeping down the stairs, and sprang towards the door, 
with the intention of locking it ; but ere my hand touched the key 
the door was opened and Ethel appeared with white scared face. 

“Oh, how you frightened me, coming down in that quiet way. 
I thought it was a burglar at the very least.” 

“ Hush, Alice ; he'll hear you,” she whispered in a trembling 
voice. 

“He? Who?” 

“Some one is in the house. I distinctly heard the window 
being pushed open and then , 

“A jump it sounded like — but burglars don’t do that,” I in- 
terrupted, with an attempt to look and speak as if I were 
not the least alarmed of such people ; was in fact quite up to all 
their little ways and habits, for having a companion in trouble is 
a wonderful help to courage, so at least I have ever found. 

“He didn’t jump, he fell, and I have heard him since, moving 
about softly. I’msure it is a burglar.” 

As she was speaking May had opened her door and come out, 
and at this last word gave a gasp, a half-stifled cry, and sank 
senseless upon the floor in a dead faint. I had heard that May 
was addicted, like Mrs. Cruncher, of Dickens renown, to flop 
upon every available occasion ; but had hitherto looked upon the 
report as being libellous and unworthy of belief; but now I was 
converted, for before my “very own eyes,” as the children say, 
she lay white and motionless at the mention of the word burglar. 

Ethel and I gazed at one another in dismay, then in the still- 
ness that followed, ere we could make up our minds what to do 
or say, my sister whispered, raising her hand to command atten- 
tion, “ Listen.” 

I did, and heard soft creeping footsteps, not in the nursery, but 
in the room at the top of the house, generally occupied by the two 
servants, but which had recently been repapered and white- 
washed, and was still in cook’s opinion too damp to be used. 

“Do you hear?” whispered Ethel. 
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“ Yes, distinctly.” 

“What are we todo? We can’t leave May here,” looking down 
at the helpless form of our friend. 

“We must carry her into my bedroom.” 

“ And then,” added Ethel, “ we can lock the door and leave the 
wretch to do his worst.” 

“He will ransack the house,” I exclaimed hysterically, “and 
take everything we possess ; but I suppose that can’t be helped.” 

Then we lifted May from the floor, but did not, I am afraid, 
“take her up tenderly,” nor “lift her with care,” for in fact it 
was all we could do to carry her at all, for our friend was a 
well-grown, finely-developed young woman, with a figure that 
inclined to plumpness ; but fortunately we were young and strong, 
so managed between us to place her on the sofa; then, after 
carefully locking the door, we set to work to restore her to 
consciousness, by the help of eau de Cologne and strong smelling 
salts. 

“Ts she dead ?” came, in the midst of our efforts, in an awe- 
struck voice from Nora, who had been awakened by our voices 
and movements, quiet as we had tried to make them, and was now 
sitting up in bed and gazing with eyes of horror at May’s white, 
still face. 

“No, darling ; she has only fainted.” 

“ She’s opening her eyes. Oh auntie, oh mother, she does it 
just like my big wax doll.” 

At this remark Ethel sat down and laughed convulsively, 
while May looking round asked : 

“ Has he gone, the man, the burglar?” 

Before I could answer, Nora’s arms were round my neck and 
she was imploring me to promise that neither men nor burglars 
should enter the house. 

A promise which I, of course, readily gave. And then 
followed quite an affecting and affectionate scene, after which we 
all four sat and waited, with the calm of despair, for the burglar 
to begin his work of choosing and removing from the house 
whatever he fancied ; but not for long. With an exclamation of 
disgust at my own stupidity I sprang up and rang the bell 
violently. 

“That will waken the servants and frighten that wretch 
upstairs.” 
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“ Oh,” said Nora, in admiring tones, “ you are clever and brave, 
mother ? ” 

Praise which was accepted in modest silence; then I opened 
the door and listened to hear if the plan had succeeded ; the 
others joined me, and after a moment’s pause Ethel whispered, 
“ He’s quiet at any rate ; I expect he has taken fright and made 
good his escape.” 

This also was the opinion of cook, when shortly after she and 
Ellen appeared upon the scene. 

“We'd best make sure, however,” said cook, who, though 
diminutive in body, proved herself great in mind and courage. 
“So we'll just go up and have a look into that room.” 

Arming herself with the poker, she handed me the candle with, 
“Now, ma’am, if you’re ready I am.” 

For very shame I had to take it and announce myself ready, 
though Nora implored, “Don’t go,” and May demanded to 
know “if I was quite mad.” What! be outdone in courage by 
my own cook, and she such a little one. Never. “Lead the 
way,” I cried, and off we started, followed by Ethel, so encouraging 
is the force of good example. In silence we ascended the stairs, 
and when we mounted the last flight it was evident that Ethel 
was right about the window being opened, for we were met with 
a current of chill air that made us both shiver. 

All was perfectly still as cook laid her hand upon the handle 
of the attic door, but ere turning it she whispered : 

“Hold up the light high, ma’am, so that I can see better to 
hit at him.” 


As I obeyed she flung open the door, and we were in darkness, 


a sudden gust of wind having put out the candle; the next 
moment “a something” rushed past us and down the stairs, 
followed by a loud shriek of pain from Ethel. 

Cook had made a brave but wild hit with the poker, but owing 
to the darkness had failed in knocking down the burglar, and 
had instead given my sister a hard blow on the shoulder. 

“You see I was right ; there was some one there,” said Ethel, 
as we made our way down stairs in the dark eager to hear what 
May and Ellen had to say as to the appearance of the burglar— 
for they must have seen him as he passed ; but this is exactly 
what they had not done, for on being left alone, they had put out 
all the lights and “partially closed the door.” Nora affirmed 
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afterwards that “only a chink had been left open,” but of 
course, the child, being so young, was mistaken, for both May 
and Ellen asserted that they had seen the burglar as he rushed 
past, and that he was “ big and black.” 

“Well, whoever it is, he ain’t very big,” spoke out cook in 
positive tones, “for I’m not what you might call tall, and that 
there fellow wasn’t bigger than me.” 

“ Nonsense, Lizzie,” retorted Ellen. “ Howcould you see? It 
must have been quite dark, or you’d never have gone and hit 
Miss Ethel like that.” 

“Well, we'll see now, for if the missus will come we’ll go and 
turn him out, for there will be no sleep for none of us if he’s let 
stop in here.” 

This was so true that we agreed to go down in a body 
and turn what Ellen called “the nasty fellow” out, and the 
knowledge that the burglar was small and evidently anxious to 
escape helped to restore our courage to such a degree that 
actually none of the party were anxious to be the last in the 
procession, and of course modesty forbade them to take the lead, 
which by general consent was accorded to cook, while I, as 
mistress of the house, naturally was expected to bring up the 
rear. 

We began our search in the drawing-room, and as room after 
room was found empty of burglars we grew quite fearless—almost. 
When we entered the servants’ bedroom, Ellen suggested to the 
cook to look under the bed. “ That’s a place, so I’ve heard, where 
they always has a fancy for hiding in.” 

Cook lowered the light, and we all bent down to see, glaring 
at us, a pair of angry eyes. 

At this sight Ellen and Nora screamed in chorus, while May 
showed symptoms of flopping, which Ethel speedily checked by 
the remark : 

“Don’t faint, May, for we shall be obliged to leave you here if 
you do,” for she as well as cook and I had seen that this 
midnight marauder, who had disturbed the rest of the whole 
household, was none other than a “ big black cat,” who had pushed 
open the attic window, when taking his nightly promenade upon 
the roof, and which Ellen afterwards remembered to have left 
unfastened, and in this way had effected an entrance into the 


house. 
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Later, a meeting of four was held in my room, where bya 
majority of three it was agreed that the events of that night were 
to be buried in oblivion, for, as Nora innocently remarked: 
“Father would laugh so when he heard.” 

Unfortunately, however, the “cat was let out of the bag,” a 
few evenings later when a friend of my husband was dining with 
us, by Nora saying in reference to something or other : 

“ That is like when May fainted the night when——” here the 
little speaker was checked by a look and a frown from Ethel. 

“Oh, auntie, I am so sorry,” exclaimed the small culprit in a 
penitent voice. “I forgot that it was a secret.” 

Although the male sex are, of course, far above all curiosity, 
that being an essentially feminine weakness, they do not approve 
of the “wife of their bosom” having secrets from her “lord and 
master,” so the whole story had to be told then and there. 

Now, I do not wish to assert that either my husband or our 
guest, now my brother-in-law, repeated the tale then told them, 
but certainly the events of that evening have been spoken of, and 
so incorrectly, that in justice to those present on that occasion I 
have written down a full and‘true account of what happened when 
an entrance to our house was effected by a midnight marauder. 
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Treves. 


NEARLY every one who could visited this ancient city in 1891. 
The most expeditious route from London is vid the Great 
Eastern railway to Harwich, hence to Antwerp and down by 
express through Belgium to the west of Germany, where this 
much-talked-of old city lies drowsily awake close by the banks of 
the Moselle and adjacent to the far-famed Rhine. 

The trip is one the tourist must surely enjoy, as the whole 
route traversed varies with the most charming scenery, inter- 
cepted here and there by incidents full of the happiest vivacity 
and agrément. 

At Antwerp one catches the first glimpse of Continental life 
and escapes the tedious monotony of every-day existence. Here, 
in truth, the mantle of dull care seems lifted off the shoulders by 
unseen hands and cast adrift for the remainder of the journey. 
All the waiters in this city speak a broken English, French or 
German, so that we may scarcely be said to have gone beyond 
our depths thus far, if we know nothing but the mother-tongue. 
The cafés area model of perfection—rich in everything, from the 
petit polished marble tables to the luxuriant and. delicious 
edibles. The streets are invariably named in a couple of 
languages, and every house of entertainment and shop of note 
bears an announcement: “English Spoken.” One of these is 
deserving of particular notice, being decorated interiorly in 
artificial rockery, flowers and ferns. This is the Grand Café 
Albert Grismar, and here we learn by a prominent sign outside 
that a concert takes place every evening. The front of almost- 
every café is wide open—so much so that it seems a mar- 
vellous thing the top apartments of the houses do not tumble 
down. When one has stepped inside it really appears as if they 
were not in the interior at all, but only turned into a by-path or 
haven of rest for the time being. Indeed, it is not necessary to 
go inside to enjoy a quiet reverie or cup of coffee or cacao, as all 
the footpaths in front of the cafés are covered with camp chairs 
and oblong tables. Seated thus, our Continental friends seem far 
more at home than in the most isolated English drawing-room. 
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The street tramcars appear to be modelled after the pleasure 
boats of the Orientals, being nothing but a foundation—upon 
wheels—with a wooden canopy overhead and seats running, back 
to back, the entire length of the car. 

The palm, however, must be awarded to the Roman Catholic 
churches at Antwerp ; nothing can excel their grandeur—nothing 
equal their beauty. The first contrast that meets the eye of the 
visitor on entering is the entire absence of church forms so 
invariably present in the places of worship in this country. A 
kneeling chair with high back and cane seat replaces the home 
custom ; and this is easily converted from the devotional pur- 
pose of the spiritual soul in prayer to a corporeal seat of ease 
for the body, by simply turning the chair and sitting down to 
enjoy with perfect quiet in the sombre light of those immense 
stained glass windows the rich magnificence and grandeur of the 
whole interior. 

How to describe this! ’Tis beyond the power of the most 
glibly eloquent tongue or the concentrated efforts of the entire 
faculties of the mind, aided by the most facile pen; for, as /es 
fleurs sont Pornement des jardins, so the sacred edifices of the 
Roman church are its choicest flowers. In a word, the cathedral 
cannot be described ; to do so would only seem to be covering 
the gilded beauty of the Russian Kremlin domes with a pot of 
tar! St. Joseph’s, in the Avenue Morteaux, close beside Avenue 
Plantijn, is the height of perfection of heavenly things on earth. 
How magnificent the altars! How heautiful the paintings! 


How rich the vestments! How noble the statues! How. 


melodious the music! How delicious the sweet-scented flowers ! 
How grand the whole! 

Truly it seems as if St. Paul’s words with respect to Heaven 
were applicable here on earth ; and how deplorable that Erasmus 
should have to say, “ Religion is become more a question of con- 
tentious belief and disbelief than perfect love of God.” For 
nothing is wanting here to induce that amor. No one can con- 
ceive the picture; the whole scene wants to be visited in 
order to be properly understood. 

During the short stay at this church a couple of marriage 
ceremonies took place, officiated over by two priests. These 
were carried out in a simple becoming manner, without any 


pompous display, and proving no source of distraction to the 
20 
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unobtrusive piety of the worshippers in the church. Out in the 
streets a funeral passed but a very short time afterwards, the 
hearse being superbly decorated on the top with golden seraphs, 
weeping angels and lighted lamps at each corner, the remainder 
of the sad cortége, like the victim, being shut up in mourning 
coaches. 

Another church, that of the Holy Trinity—attached to which 
is the Institute of Mary—is sure to attract attention, at least from 
an architectural point of view. The entire building is a sort of 
dull red colour. There is a large spire towering up into the 
clouds, the top of which has a striking resemblance to a French 
man-of-war with cross-beams and yard-arm. Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament was being given here about four o’clock in 
the evening, and, although the church was not anything like full, 
the number present speaks well for religion on the indifferent 
Continent, especially as it was not Sunday and the majority of 
people must have been employed at work. A collection was 
made during the service in little tiny unique boxes. A small 
coin contributed brought back such a host of smaller ones that 
it really seemed you had only got change as a mere matter of 
obligement. 

Time flies! The hour for departure has arrived all too soon. 
The train will not wait one’s convenience ; a few moments, and she 
steams off, en route for Tréves. The speed is almost identical 
with an Irish railway—not too fast, and yet just fast enough for 
safety. No high platforms are built up upon the Wilhelm 
Luxemburg Bahn, nor indeed on any railway on the Continent. 
The passengers walk across the rails, mount on to a large broad 
oblong footboard, almost at the ground, then on to another step 
of smaller dimensions and finally into the carriage. 

Malinés is the first stopping-place of note, and its most 
prominent interesting object a splendid church with lofty 
tower. A little further down windmills revolve with precision, 
and factory chimneys send up great clouds of smoke. Occasion- 
ally fields are passed, with tillers of the soil busily engaged, or 
rivers, with horses being groomed upon their banks—and yet it 
is now Sunday! Assuredly these Continental people are strange 
folk—“ we wot not of their ways.” Brussels terminus, where 
Sunlight savon and Pears’ savon figure as prominently on 
the boards as at home, is now reached. Here a change has to be 
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made for Luxemburg. Again the train steams off, and one has 
half an idea of being brought back the same road, were we 
not assured by having climbed up into a different train and at a 
different point. On the engine speeds, passing at no great dis- 
tance from the scene of Waterloo, away by Gembloux to Namur 
Junction, where everything is bustle. A short stoppage here, then 
off once more by way of Ciney, Marche, St. Hubert, Neufchateau, 
Arlon—with its fine imposing Bahn station—and Luxemburg 
Junction. How refreshing a cup of coffee is here, more so from 
the manner of service than the actual invigoration of the stimu- 
lant. One cannot help contrasting the pleasing style of sitting 
down at table in the waiting-room or outside amongst the count- 
less throng, and partaking of, with ease, what in most English 
saloons has to be drunk off at the counter like a glass of beer 
or whiskey. It is amusing here, also, to watch the immense 
power of the platform, or rather station, guard. What a mighty 
monarch he is! How powerfully thundering his voice, and how 
attractive as a magnet his person, every one going with the next 
departing train following in the wake of his body like a spell- 
bound crowd under the hypnotized enchantment of a despotic 
magician. Half an hour amidst this scene, and the train starts for 
Tréves. It is now dark, yet still the guards keep walking the foot- 
board, while the engine rattles along at full speed. One cannot 
help watching them as they skip around—holding on by an iron 
railing that runs the entire length of the carriage—now upon the 
footboard, now upon the upper step opposite the carriage door 
and peering in as if to say, “You won’t run hoff with this 
‘eer train—no, not if we knows on it! By George! my heyes 
you won't!” But what is that cry? ’Tis T-R-E-v-E-s——at 
last ! 

Even a glimpse at the city after dark demonstrates plainly it 
is ex féte. Here again is witnessed the utmost business activity 
on Sunday, nearly all the shops being open. From the top 
windows of every house flags and bunting are projecting over 
the extremely narrow paved footpaths. These bear upon them 
representations of the various scenes in the life of Our Lord, 
besides pictures of the Madonna and Child, St. Joseph, the Holy 
Coat, the Sacred Heart, &c., while every shop seems converted 
into a religious repository for the sale of devotional articles, 


Apart from these, the first sight that meets the eye in turning 
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down the main street from the station is the immense majestic 
pile of sandstone blocks—the Porta Nigra, which is supposed to 
date as far back as the first century. It is justly designated “the 
noblest Roman of them all,” with its primitive workmanship, 
rough cut stones, high wing, immense portals and superior tran- 
scendency—it is indeed one of the world’s greatest monuments 
of antiquity. 

How many storms must this grand old pile have braved ! 
The thunder, lightning, wind and rain of close upon two 
thousand years ; yet still it is proudly erect, mocking in majestic 
stateliness and silence the destructive hand of centuries of deso- 
lation, and the ravages of time from the days of its apostle- 
inhabitant—St. Simeon. 

Since its erection the fashions of the people passing to and 
fro under its archives have changed, perhaps, thousands of times ; 
the seasons too have come and gone, and generation after 
generation have passed away, crumbling into the dust of Mother 
Earth; but still the Porta Nigra stands—steady, isolated, ad- 
mirable, it would almost seem a veritable emblem of the Church 
itself. 

A new day with more light reveals newer objects. The Eagle 
Column is another fine Roman monument, but unfortunately the 
head of the eagle, during a battle at Conz Bridge in 1675, was 
shot off. The market-place is a busy hive of sale and exchange. 
Here stands a fine old tenth century cross, and in close proximity 
is the Town Hall, the walls of which bear an inscription to the 
effect that— 


‘“‘ Tréves stood one thousand three hundred years before Rome.” 


After which is inscribed a prayer— 


“ May it stand and enjoy eternal peace. Amen.” 


The abbey of St. Matthias is over three hundred years old, 
and stands in the vicinity of the city. It was formerly a great 
resort for pilgrims, forty thousand persons annually visiting the 
tomb of the Apostle. There is a large pond with playing fountain 
in the grounds. A more modern building is that of the Brothers 
of St. Jean de Dieu, numbering upwards of one hundred vreligieuses 
and three hundred inmates. This monastery is particularly well 
laid out. In every department of the institute is to be found the 
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utmost order and cleanliness, from the enamelled tiled stables to 
the beautiful chapel in the interior of the house. 

The milk-women of Tréves carry a sort of basket “creel ” upon 
their back, and a tin flask in their hand, which is placed in the 
“creel” when not in active use. Some of the women and little 
children are particularly noticeable by wearing sadots on their 
feet. Carts are invariably constructed upon four wheels. Trams 
are wide open, and in most instances the cars of carriage horses 
are decorated in fancy cveton or scarlet coloured coverlets. 
There is nothing very remarkable about the dress of the people 
save the head-gear of the women from the country, which con- 
sists of a small snow-white cap made of linen, and placed on the 
ball of hair so neatly rolled up at the back of the-head. Long 
white streamers or lappets fall down the back from this, the 
crown of the cap being wrought in gold embroidery. 

The streets in the slumbering old city on the banks of the 
Moselle (which flows in connection with the far-famed Rhine) 
are very narrow, the footpaths being only about three feet in 
width. When one gets momentarily entangled in this labyrinth 
of passages they can almost imagine themselves to be more a 
captive in an Eastern courtyard than a free person at liberty to 
speak and act. At length the cathedral is reached, and what a 
busy scene of life is presented to view! Men and women of all 
nationalities in long continuous rows, the former with heads un- 
covered ; processions marching and counter-marching, some arriv- 
ing and some taking their departure. Soldiers, police, and guards 
of honour, animated by the heated bustle, issuing orders in loud, 
commanding voices ; nuns in full convent dress, silently stealing 
to and fro in a seemingly quiet, simple, and unobtrusive manner ; 
priests walking about, some calm and serene, some wild and 
excited in their endeavours to preserve discipline and order 
within the ranks of the strange and endless throng of people, 
many of whom have come from far distant America and tropical 
Australia to be favoured with but a glimpse at the Holy Coat. 
This scene has been enacted at Tréves for upwards of two 
months from 6 a.m. to II p.m., and if we have to reach the relic 
in the ordinary way, it could not possibly be accomplished in 
five hours, although we are but a few yards from the sacred 
edifice in which the seamless garment is being exhibited for the 
first time since 1844. 
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Standing beside the cathedral, in such close proximity that 
it almost seems a part of the main building itself, is the Church 
of St. Mary. Here mass was going on at the time of visiting, 
the whole congregation joining the choir in the sweetest strains 
of sacred music. Erected in the chancel is a plastique figurative 
group of the dead Christ in a reclining position, with the Blessed 
Virgin, St. Mary Magdalen, St. John, &c., standing around the 
pallid body, all betraying signs of lachrymable countenances and 
the utmost poignant grief. At length, through the kindness of 
one of the secular clergy, admission is gained through a private 
door to the cathedral itself. 

This is the sacred edifice once presided over by the beloved 
person of St. Nicetas, Bishop of Tréves, now graced by the 
presence of the Holy Garment of our Blessed Saviour and many 
relics of His bloody passion. How awe-inspiring the shadows 
of those noble walls ! 

Still that countless throng pours in at the front entrance, 
without any price for admission save their truly fervent pious 
recital of litanies and prayers, notwithstanding the mockery and 
ridicule of the press of the world regarding the immense pile of 
wealth accruing to this church from the exposition. It cannot be 
—nor is it—denied that a few contribution boxes are in the 
church, as they are in every other church, but it is altogether at 
the option or goodwill of the visitor whether or not a contribution 
is given thereto. It is an easy matter to join the double row of 
people winding their way up the church and pass by the raised 
dats bearing up an immense glass case, containing amongst 
other things :— 

St. ANNA SCHREIN. DER HEIL. ANNA. SANDALE DES HL. 
ANDREAS, DIE HAUPTER DES HL. MATTHIAS U. DER HL. 
HELENA, DIE GEBEINE DES HL. MATERNUS, GROSSE PARTIKEL 
VOM HL. KRUZ, und DER HEILIGE NAGEL IM DOM ZU TRIER. 
A passing glance at this case is insufficient, but you can only just 
get a hasty glimpse at the whole as you proceed nearer and nearer 
the high altar. Indeed, so confused, so awe-stricken, are you at 
being permitted to take part in such a great act of devotion that 
one’s entire mind has almost become a confused microcosm of 
clouded mist and inanity. 

Not far distant is the high altar of the cathedral, and right behind 

this, at a great height, is the Holy Coat hanging in a large case 
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with arms stretched out—wide open—to the fullest extent, as if to 
receive with the greatest amor the immense multitude. A large 
staircase leads up to this on the chancel side, guarded at the 
bottom and top by two gentlemen, faultlessly attired in black, with 
broad sashes of yellow and red over their shoulders. Here the 
two lines of people that have passed up each end of the nave and 
upon each side of the reliquary meet for the first time since they 
entered the church, but are quickly separated again by the 
guards just mentioned, the one row passing up the left of the 
steps and the other up the right. What a slow procession this 
is! How weary, how tedious to get to the top! At length this 
is reached: a few paces to the left, and we are in front of the 
Holy Coat, guarded on each side by two Knights of Malta with 
drawn swords. 

The garment proper has the appearance of a dull slate silk. 
Seated close beside the case on each end were two priests robed 
in surplice and sou¢ane; these were attended by two acolytes in 
a similar dress. The row of people passing up the right of the 
stairway stop at the near end of the case, those on the left 
going over in front of the Holy Coat to the other side. Articles 
of a devotional character are now given to the acolytes, who in 
turn hand them to the priests, when they are passed into an 
opening on each side of the case and allowed to come in contact 
with the Holy Coat. How much these articles are afterwards 
prized no one can tell, but judging by the fervour of the people 
at this moment they must in future be regarded as the greatest 
treasures. 

The onward course is still pursued, the right hand side now’ 
passing in front of the garment, and egress made down another 
flight of stone steps on the left, which leads into the streets, where 
traders and dealers in cheap cigars are doing a wonderful 
business. Undoubtedly the railway companies are the most 
benefited by the exposition, after which come the hotels, cafés 
and lodging-house keepers, and next in order the above-mentioned 
mendicant hawkers. 

The journey home can be accomplished by way of Coblenz, 
Cologne and Rotterdam, thus affording a good opportunity of 
seeing the renowned beauties of the picturesque Rhine. 

B. W. NIPPAL. 











H Blush from the harem. 


By FRANK MARRYAT. 


OF all seaports in the world, Constantinople is the most novel 
and interesting to a stranger, yet horribly disappointing on a 
closer inspection. In its marked and intensely Oriental scenery, 
its mixed and varied inhabitants, and its close association with 
old-time legends and romances, it stands without a rival. To 
the sailor it possesses a peculiar interest, far exceeding that of 
other foreign capitals. He visits Calcutta and is disappointed to 
find Bombay and Madras but feebler imitations of the larger 
port. He touches Port Said and sees Suez, Aden and Perim. 
Cape Town in a varied form reappears in Port Elizabeth and 
Natal, and so on to the end of the chapter. But he is quite at a 
loss to discover a resemblance of Constantinople. Smyrna and 
Salonica are both delicious in their Eastern flavour, but to liken 
them to the “City of the Golden Horn” would be like com- 
paring a lily toa rosebud. The Home of the Sultan cannot fail 
to create a strong impression on the most indifferent observer. 
With this exception, the ports of Turkey are few and insigni- 
ficant, but the traveller who pays a visit to Constantinople may 
leave it well satisfied with the enjoyment he has secured, and 
acknowledge that he has beheld one of the most fascinating 
sights on the globe. To view the city properly one should take 
up his position, as I have done, on one of the numerous craft 
laying to their moorings on the silent waters of the Bosphorus. 
From the deck, sheltered by an awning, he may turn to each 
point of the compass and view a vast panorama of captivating 
scenery. Of dwellings decked in many hues and embedded in 
greenery—of stately domes, emblazoned with gilt devices—of 
regal palaces and spacious embassies, Before him lies what he 
may liken to a huge board of gigantic chessmen ; the palaces 
and harems representing kings and queens—the barracks and 
forts, castles—the lofty fire towers, knights—the mosques and 
cupolas, bishops—and the innumerable slender minarets which 
spring from everywhere, the pawns. On my maiden visit to 
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Constantinople, we brought up, in the first place, in order to clear 
the ship, abreast of a harem—a long white building relieved by 
a patch of drooping foliage, the habitation of the Pacha’s twenty 
wives. Directly above this gentleman’s connubial retreat stood 
the mosque of the dervishes, a substantial edifice with a gilded 
spire that flashed in the fierce sunlight, and windows stained in 
glowing tints. Looking west, the renowned mosque of St. 
Sophia reared its stately head against an egg-blue sky. Across 
the waters from the towers of Seraglio to Leander, the line of 
sight extended to Scutari, where the enormous building erected 
by the English as a hospital for their Crimean heroes (but since 
bought by the Turks and used as a barrack) was the most 
prominent object. In the neighbourhood, the summit of a 
monument peeped through a nest of foliage. This was the 
tribute paid by our Queen to the memory of her fallen soldiers, 
and still farther, rising like a blue-grey mist from the ebon line of 
the sea, was the island of Marmora. Opposite Scutari were 
counterparts of the houses on the other shore—an irregular line 
of quaint Eastern buildings, both tiled and flat-roofed, rudely 
constructed and strangely decorated, and partly hidden by 
rustling leaves, like their female inmates, who appear in public 
with nothing visible but their wicked, almond-shaped eyes. In 
close proximity to these meaner dwellings, lapped by the swift, 
oily waters, was one of the palaces of the Sultan, with its spacious 
harem and gardens, commanding a full view of the Straits. This 
is but a faint outline of the beauties of the citadel which might 
well find favour with poet, painter or novelist. Grim Mahometan 
cemeteries, with ill-shapen tombstones, lie alongside of jalousied — 
cafés, glaring in their vulgar embellishments, and lordly mansions 
by dirt-clad hovels. Merchants live next to cheap jacks; 
princes to paupers. And this is why the entourage of the 
Bosphorus has a world-wide reputation. There is no sameness 
in its outlines. 

Constantinople is all alive in the day-time with the braying of 
bugles from the various military stations, the hoarse blasts of the 
monsters which trade to the Black Sea and the general hubbub and 
commotion which reign in its crowded thoroughfares. At dusk, 
when sunset reddens the sky and sets the windows in a blaze, 
a sense of calm steals over the town, only to be disturbed 
again, however, when the horn of the moon peers over the 
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blackened hills. For then the dogs, whose name is Legion, make 
night hideous by their snarling over the refuse flung out by the in- 
habitants, and the hollow sound of the truncheons of the police, 
beating on the stones as a signal to their companions, echo 
through the dimly-lighted streets. The Bosphorus at dawn isa 
sight never to be forgotten. As it breaks, a pure refreshing breeze 
comes sobbing from the Sea of Marmora and makes the foliage 
rustle. The western sky is of a pearly whiteness blending with a 
delicate blue, against which the broken outlines of the city are 
pencilled in mystic hues. The blinking amber light of Seraglio 
beams on the black waters, and the pale lights hung in the 
network of rigging of the ships at sleep in the port, grow more 
feeble as the time approaches for the advent of the sun. At that 
hour the Oriental city presents a weird and fanciful picture, 
draped in its half lights. All around is sad and silent. The 
palace looks more imposing as it stands boldly outlined on the 
hill—the mosques more barbaric in their ghostly raiment. Even 
the stealthy waters appear deeper and more cruel as they lick the 
vessel’s side and pass on towards the Russian confines. But the 
interval is short. Dark forms commence to move on the shore 
and the jetties are already cumbered with merchandise. Hardly 
have the lights of the vessels and watch-towers been extin- 
guished, than the sun rises to bathe the capital in his golden 
rays, and from every mosque, palace and minaret a myriad flashes 
welcome his arrival. Constantinople is awake again. Greeks 
and Russians, Turks and Maltese, Austrians, Roumanians and 
Arabs ply their various trades. The ferry boats churn the waters 
of the Straits into paths of hissing foam. Swift caitques, pro- 
pelled by swarthy oarsmen, shoot forth from every stage, and the 
soldiers, in ample breeches and crimson fez, mingle their buglings 
and clashing of sabres with the discordant screams of the gulls. 
and kites, the lowing of cattle and general turmoil. It was 
but four and twenty hours that we were destined to remain in the 
open fair-way, and before the setting of another sun our vessel 
was gliding through a maze of shipping to the entrance of the 
Golden Horn. Stamboul was on one side, Galata on the other, 
as we steamed through the opened bridge—past the fleet of 
coasters which clung to the muddy banks—till the second bridge 
was reached, and we dropped anchor and hove to a consigning 
wharf. As soon as dusk had fallen and I could get leave, I made 
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for the shore in search of amusement, and found myself winding 
through a labyrinth of rudely paved streets. Every house was 
brimming with life and the air was full of a strong aromatic 
scent. At one corner, a fruit stall was bending under its burden 
of velvety peaches, luscious melons, pears, plums and filberts, 
whilst the seller blurted forth an unintelligible jargon concerning 
their value in my ears. A little further on, a café, one blaze 
of light and adorned by extravagant signs and gaudy prints, 
arrested my attention. The ground floor was opened to the 
street, displaying sanded floors, covered with tables and chairs. 
Every seat was occupied, many of the loungers being content to 
lean against the whitewashed walls. Turks were sipping their 
café noir, Greeks their blood-red wine, the Frenchmen seemed to 
prefer cognac, whilst here and there, a face suspiciously English 
was busy with a bottle of lager beer. 

Tradesmen squatted in their doorways, engaged with cards 
or backgammon, and apparently so engrossed in their game, that 
the cares of business had ceased to trouble them. Others were 
puffing at water pipes, and calmly surveying the passers-by, whilst 
dirty pantalooned children disputed the byways with dogs and 
cocks and hens. I passed through a wilderness of bustle and confu- 
sion. Everybody had something to sell, or had come out to pass the 
lazy hours away. I was pestered by vendors of quilts, mattresses 
and sheepskins, worrieg! by persistent hawkers of vestas and 
almost deafened by the yells with which they endeavoured to 
outvie their neighbours in selling their wares. Men were to be 
seen at every doorway, at every corner, sitting on the pavements, _ 
reclining on mats within the threshold—but where were the 
women? The few who passed me, hurried by with downcast 
eyes, and occasionally I caught a glimpse of an inquisitive face 
peering through curtained windows. Once or twice too, I was 
greeted by young ladies in modern dress, who imagined because 
I belong to the sea, that I must have lost my way and required a 
lady guide, but those I was anxious to behold studied the strictest 
propriety and remained at home. 

Altogether the city of Constantinople disappointed me. The 
view from the water had been so fair that I expected a different 
aspect on shore. I gazed at a whitewashed exterior and even the 
dervishes, janissaries, mosques and bazaars could not atone for 
the chagrin I felt at my first impression of that Eastern capital. 
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But if the port itself was squalid and badly kept (which may be 
accounted for by the multitude of its inhabitants and its universal 
poverty) what charms might not the surrounding country afford ? 
—the country which produces such tons of melting fruit, such 
piles of vegetables, such flocks of piebald sheep. On the Sunday 
of our stay—a Sunday unhallowed by the chime of church bells 
—I entered a caique and ordered the bronzed rowers to bear me 
away from the dirty, noisy throng of the town to “ Sweet Waters.” 
Our course lay northwards up “The Golden Horn.” The first 
mile was a reproduction of the picture we had left behind us—of 
brightly coloured two-storied houses, shaded by clumps of ever- 
greens, with here and there a mosque and minarets to relieve the 
monotony of the scene. Examples of the Turkish fleet were 
moored in the stream. Ponderous, ill-shapen ironclads, bereft of 
guns and crews, swung to their anchors like bloodhounds on the 
leash, only waiting to be released to wage their fury on their 
enemies. As the men-of-war fell astern the scene opened out 
with better effect. Green hills rose before us, encircling valleys 
rich with orchards, and in the patches of woodland handsome 
villas were discernible. Skirting the bank, the boat shot past 
the military station and abruptly turned to the eastward, where 
rush-covered islets turned the course of the waters. We were in 
the country now, redolent with the scent of new-mown hay, free 
from dust and the ceaseless clang of trade. Oxen were grazing in 
the rushes and wading in the stream; the tinkle of sheep-bells 
and bleating of lambs echoed from the hill sides. Often we dis- 
turbed the wild fowl, who winged their flight a little ahead, only 
to be scared a second time, whilst flocks of jackdaws and smaller 
birds wheeled above them. How enjoyable it was! I leaned 
back in the long, narrow, canoe-shaped boat, inhaling the aroma 
of my cigar and watching the scene around me, when we darted 
under a small stone bridge, and another hundred yards brought 
us to a landing-place. The foremost rower had leapt ashore 
with the painter, and I was about to remonstrate with him for 
stopping without leave, when his companion, with a significant 
grunt and twinkle of his coal-black eye, ejaculated “Sweet 
Waters.” “This then was the famed resort of pic-nickers,” I 
thought to myself as I stepped out of the caique. Above me 
was a canopy of sycamore and chestnut trees, affording the most 
inviting shade—before me a veritable grotto. A few yards from 
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the jetty, a fountain, backed by a rocky wall, splashed upon the 
stones, which were circled by a hedge of green-leaved tomatoes 
with blood-red fruit. As I stood and gazed on my surroundings 
I was reminded of a scene I once witnessed in a pantomime of 
Ali Baba. There was the cave with its rocky ledges full of niches 
and retreats—the performers in picturesque Eastern garb were 
present, the jewels in the shape of juicy tomatoes were waiting to 
be plucked, and what I coveted to see the most of all followed 
as an “Open Sesame.” I gave my directions to the boatmen and 
was moving towards the interior of this romantic cavern, when 
the sound of cracking timber reached my ears, and turning I saw 
a lady, whose foot had penetrated the rotten wood-work of the 
landing stage and left her in danger of falling backward. Ina 
moment I was by her side, stooping down to remove the splin- 
tered fragments that arrested her progress, and holding for one 
blissful moment a little Turkish foot in embroidered shoe and 
black silk stocking in my hand. Rising, I perceived that the 
owner was in pain—fainting, I was afraid. Placing one arm 
round her waist, I led her to a secluded seat in the rockery and 
raising my hat left her to the care of an ebony attendant—then 
seating myself a little distance off, I wondered who the fair damsel 
might be. It was evident she was a lady of rank. The creamy 
silken yak-mak which covered all her face but two brown eyes 
denoted the fact, together with her dress, which consisted of a 
robe of the same texture, but of the tint of a blush rose. More- 
over her attendant though clothed in black (save a conspicuous 
pair of white hose displaying thick ankles) was attired in the | 
same costly material. I grew curious to see the face of my new 
friend. I watched her every movement (almost rudely), to the 
evident disgust of her coloured companion. I was longing for 
some excuse for an introduction, but could not for some minutes 
devise one. 

Happy thought! I would ask the lady to take some refresh- 
ment after her accident. There were whole battalions of white- 
chokered waiters moving about—yet, on second thoughts a 
serious obstacle stood in the way—in what language should I 
address her? She was evidently Turkish from her dress, and 
I was ignorant of her native tongue. I determined to try her 
with French, and then English. Both these languages failing, I 


‘would fall back on pantomimic gesture. Modestly I approached 
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the table where the two women were seated, and making a low 
bow, with a “mille pardons,” requested to know if they would 
take any refreshment. To my surprise the attendant rose and 
showered a perfect storm of epithets upon me, and as I was 
unable to persuade myself to beat an ignominious retreat, I 
was finally well pushed and hustled by her vigorous right arm. 
Hopelessly I glanced at the lady in rose, who had partly with- 
drawn her yak-mak, displaying a captivating mouth, pearly teeth, 
and a straight nose with delicately cut nostrils. A word from 
her lips silenced the black satellite, and after a short interchange 
of words, the servant to my great relief, moved sulkily away. 
Then, without waiting the lady’s approval, I summoned a waiter 
and ordered him to bring coffee, a bottle of light wine, and some 
French bonbons, which are a weakness of the Turkish beauties. 

“TI trust you were not hurt, madame,” I commenced in French, 
as I drew a chair towards the table. 

“Do not mention it, monsieur,” she replied with embarrass- 
ment ; “it was nothing.” 

I was delighted. She had deigned to answer me, though in 
trembling accents, and her nervousness I imagined to be due to 
her late accident. But there was a greater cause for her un- 
easiness, which she did not hesitate to apprise me of. 

“Stop!” she exclaimed, perceiving I was about to ensconce 
myself by her side. “You evidently do not know our Turkish 
fashions, monsieur—our rigid rules and strict social laws. You 
must not speak to me. Should we be seen or overheard——” 

I tried to convince my fair acquaintance that we were seated in 
a secluded spot, where prying eyes could not reach us—where 
we were safe from interruption, and could be made doubly so by 
the circumspection of the damsel in black, who was stationed on 
the look out. The waiter had covered the little table with deli- 
cacies by this time, and I pressed her in vain to take some coffee ; 
moreover the sable guardian reappeared to shower another heap 
of anathemas upon my luckless head, but I filled her hands with 
sweetmeats and placed a gold coin on the top of them, as the 
price of her silence and duty as sentinel. 

The lady, now that her companion had promised to keep a 
good look out, became more composed, and even delighted me by 
choosing a few of the bonbons before her. 

“ Are you never allowed to speak to strangers in this country ?” 
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I asked, as I gazed into her big, nut-brown eyes, shaded by long 
feathery lashes. 

“ Never, monsieur,” she replied, shaking her head sadly. “You 
little imagine how women are treated under our laws. The 
Mussulmans believe us to be without souls—incapable of mental 
exercise—without tact or energy; beings inferior to men in 
every way, and only fit to be the companions of an hour.” 

“Are they regardless then, madame, of the divine love of 
women ?—of her tenderness and devotion—her judgment and her 
tact ?” I asked. 

“IT suppose so. In their eyes we are creatures sent into the 
world as playthings for men—devoid almost of common sense— 
fickle as the wind, and without a semblance of sincerity.” 

“You should come to England in the ship I belong to,” I 
suggested. “You would see that women are thought of very 
differently there.” 

“ Ah! what rapture it would be,” she cried, clasping her little 
hands. “But do not talk of it. It is too delicious to suppose. 
It is like painting a splendid picture, to cut it in pieces the next 
moment. In England women are respected, admired and loved. 
I have heard it. In England they are allowed to choose their 
husbands, and the men must give themselves entirely to the 
women they have sworn to love. O! what a paradise England 
must be!” 

The lady seemed in an ecstasy of delight, as she spoke of the 
freedom bestowed upon our countrywomen. She was trembling 
with emotion. It was as if she had realized what she spoke of:. 
as if her spirit, so long and sorely oppressed, had been released 
from its fetters, and she felt herself at last to be free. 

The great brown eyes were lighted up with fire—a hectic flush 
played on her cheeks—her lips trembled, and her heart beat with 
passionate throbs. The sweet, upturned face had changed from 
its half-scared, half-saddened look, to a picture of happiness and 
hope. I was just about to reply with something, which doubtless 
was much better left unsaid, when the attendant rushed in upon 
us and jabbered a few words in Turkish. Instantly my com- 
panion’s face altered. She became agitated—alarmed beyond 
measure, 

“He is coming, monsieur,” she stammered. “Go, I pray—I 
entreat you. It is my husband.” 
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There was nothing left for me but to beat a rapid retreat. To 
have remained, would have been to sentence my fair acquaintance 
to everlasting disgrace, and, perhaps, to run the risk of being 
“done away with” myself. I sprang up, and seizing her in my 
arms, stole one kiss from her lips, and murmuring, “ Que Dieu te 
garde,” \eft the recess, and ran quickly down the steps. As I 
went, I stumbled up against a portly form, clothed in blue cloth, 
with much gold lace, and wearing a red fez, who was coming up. 
‘I bowled him over, and he almost rolled into the fountain. I 
grasped the situation at once. I had floored the husband. 

“ Thank goodness,” I thought to myself, “my poor little friend 
will have time to compose herself before he joins her,”’—and 
before, with many curses the gentleman had pulled himself 
together again, we had shot the bridge, and were speeding back 
to the blue waters of the Bosphorus. 

















H Buried Sin. 
CHAPTER XXI. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN, 


ALGERNON KENT and Sir Harold Thurlowe, in common parlance, 
“took to one another” at first sight, being, of course, mutually 
predisposed in each other’s favour, through Claire’s mediumship ; 
before many hours were over they felt as though they had been 
firm friends for ages, so sympathetic was the sweet womanly tie 
that held them in such tender bondage. 

Algernon accompanied them home to Knaresborough, whither 
they went direct, according to Sir Harold’s first intention. They 
arrived in the cool grey of a fine autumn evening, but for miles 
before they reached it Sir Harold leaned from the carriage window, 
recognizing all the old familiar features as one after another they 
met his view. He noticed every little change that had taken place ; 
here a Methodist chapel had been built, there a stuccoed villa 
erected, or a piece of waste land laid out and planted; nothing 
escaped his notice. When they came to Knaresborough village, 
the most familiar haunt of his happy boyhood, a rush of memory 
came over him; he could have clapped his hands and shouted 
aloud. He was a man of strong feelings, but the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his life had taught him to keep them well under 
control ; he only said quietly, “1 used to think if ever I saw home 
again, I should die of the joy of it—but I shall live zow /”—and 
he looked at Claire. 

Now and again, as he pointed out some well-remembered spot, 
his eyes grew humid, and his voice was not quite steady. As 
they came near and drove rapidly past Oakwood—Mr. Levison’s 
house—he turned and fixed his gaze full upon it, and a stern 
menacing look chased the tender expression from his face. 

Not a human creature or living thing was visible. Mr. Levison 
had watched. the approach of the carriage from a distance: as it 
came nearer he retreated into the house, but he looked from a 
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side window like a spider from his web, and saw it pass, and got a 
full view of Sir Harold’s face. The last time he had seen it was 
when he stood in the dock to receive his sentence. 

The old grey mansion, with the majestic simplicity of its Early 
English architecture, lay wrapt in the cool evening shadows ; the 
twilight was creeping slowly down, veiling the landscape with a 
weird mystery ; but Harold Thurlowe could have shut his eyes 
and pointed out every feature ; the whole scene, with its beautiful 
surroundings, stood out vivid and distinct in his memory as though 
his last look had been but yesterday. The rooks came winging 
their way to their old home in the grove of tall elm trees, cawing 
and chattering in their croaking voices, which, though harsh and 
unmusical in the abstract, fall with a peaceful pleasant sound 
upon the ear as the evening closes. Great joy, like great grief, is 
silent ; only when the one is frivolous, and the other but surface- 
deep, are they expressed in outward noisy demonstrations. As 
they crossed the threshold, Claire quietly slipped her hand into 
his, and whispered softly, “Welcome home, father dear—so very 
welcome home!” 

Then Mrs. Blaine threw her arms round her brother’s neck 
and Dolly flew into Claire’s arms. Brother and sister exchanged 
a few brief broken words of greeting ; on such occasions as these 
words, mere words, express so little. Dolly was in high spirits, 
glad to get her dear companion back again; she dipped but 
slightly into the gravity of this home-coming, and was inclined to 
be merry, and treat this new-found uncle with a light airy touch ; 
but she felt somehow that expressions of gaiety would be out of 
place, and contented herself with nestling close to Claire, 
loosening her tongue for her benefit only. 

On the evening of that first day they sat down to talk over 
their plans, and decide what was to be done and what left undone. 

The first act of Sir Harold on that first night of his taking 
possession of his old home, was to write and dismiss Mr. Levison 
from his position as agent of the estate—(he had hoped he would 
have had the decency to resign on his own account, but he had 
not)—and to request him never again to enter the private grounds 
or present himself under any pretence at the house of Knares- 
borough, where he had lorded it unrestrainedly for so many 
years. 

That done, and the letter dispatched, they sat discussing what 
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step was next to be taken. Determined to let no grass grow 
under their feet, they must make a move at once and not allow a 
single day to pass without an attempt to find a clue that would 
lead them some little distance on their tangled way. Only from 
Mr. Levison’s own lips—which shut in the truth—or from the 
discovery of the missing bank-notes, could they really obtain 
any guidance ; and it was not likely that Ze would help them— 
since to help them was simply to condemn himself. 

“I must contrive to make this gentleman’s acquaintance in 
some light, pleasant fashion,” said Algernon ; “not in any serious 
kind of way that would only force him to entrench himself behind 
a barricade of silence. We must cut our way to the heart of this 
mystery, using such weapons as chance, if there is such a thing, 
or fate, sets in our way.” 

“ But we must use only honest weapons, and fight fair,” said 
Sir Harold thoughtfully. 

“You may fight fair in the open field, and with an honest 
adversary,” rejoined Algernon ; “but when the enemy has steel 
traps, spring-guns, and masked batteries on all sides, and works 
beneath a cloud of blinding treachery—there can be no such 
thing as what zwe call ‘fair fighting.’” 

“I like things to be square and above-board as far as 
possible,” rejoined Sir Harold; “I don’t like being driven into 
crooked ways even in our search for the right—but I suppose we 
must oppose cunning with cunning.” 

“To oppose it with anything else would be like using Harle- 
quin’s pasteboard sword against a sharp blade of Damascus . 
steel! Like must be answered with like,” said Algernon. 

“ He ought not to be surprised at any steps we take,” said Sir 
Harold; “he must know that now I have come home, I shall 
move heaven and earth to right myself; but I should like as far 
as possible to play with cards upon the table.” 

“Show your hand and lose the game! No, that would never 
do,” rejoined Algernon decidedly. “It wouldn’t answer to bring 
you into action,” he added smiling ; “you feel too much and are 
altogether too deeply concerned—too square all round! You 
would fly straight to the point, when it would be wiser to 
skirmish around—but you have no skirmishing qualities, my 
dear Sir Harold.” 


“I have had no practice for them,” he answered. “I have 
23° 
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been forced to fight front to front with evil days and evil men— 
no mistake about that !” 

“Exactly,” replied Algernon. “You could never put on the 
rogue’s livery, however hard you tried! Now / can; indeed I’m 
astonished to find how rapidly the most Mephistophelian ideas are 
developing themselves in my mind. I’m afraid you must recon- 
cile yourself to being a sleeping partner in this business, and 
leave the active work to me. I couldn’t trust you two to stand 
face to face together.” 

“T couldn’t trust myself,” answered Sir Harold grimly, 
“although my feelings are pretty well under control generally— 
I’m afraid I should feel the wild beast’s impulse to fly at his 
throat and shake the truth out of him.” 

“A sure way never to find it! If he knows what we are 
seeking for, and sow we are secking for it, he will only hide it 
deeper in his black heart.” 

“What do you propose?” inquired Sir Harold. “For myself I 
feel that some step should be taken at once—as you say, I am 
so deeply concerned that my very anxiety hampers my thoughts 
—I have thought over this matter for so many years, that now 
the time for action has come I feel confused; I hardly know 
where to begin—and I am afraid of taking a step awry. I see 
that you are right, and that to place him on his guard on the 
point we mean to attack is to lose the battle—but what is the 
point you propose to aim at?” 

“TI cannot see as yet,” replied Algernon cautiously. “We have 
a very limited area to act in. My own ideas are in a chaotic state 
at present—they must be developed, I think, more by circum- 
stances than by any act of mine—when they are firm set I will 
let you know ; to speak of them now would be like shaking the 
bough before the fruit is set. The first thing, as I said before, is 
to make the gentleman’s acquaintance—there are two ways of 
doing this. You know my brother Reginald is a great friend of 
his and a great admirer—more than an admirer indeed—of his 
daughter, Miss Ruth Levison. Who knows, he may be inclined 
to regard me as a possible member of his family!” 

“In God’s name, I hope not!” exclaimed Sir Harold 
more emphatically it seemed than the occasion demanded ; 
he seemed to feel this himself, for he added gravely, “For 
your—indeed for all our sakes, [ hope your brother will keep 
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clear of this connection, for it would only add to present 
complications.” 

“I don’t think there is any chance of that,” answered 
Algernon ; “for the lady holds rigidly aloof; but can’t you give 
me any little commission just to serve as a handle to the 
acquaintance? I want to see in what quarter the wind sets 
before I begin operations.” 

“Do you think he will be willing to receive you as coming 
from me?” inquired Sir Harold. 

“Yes, I think so—in fact on a matter of business he must 
receive whoever you choose to send to him. Once get us 
together on decent terms, and I have no doubt I shall be able to 
make my way with him. Remember I told you I was developing 
Mephistophelian qualities.” 

Sir Harold looked grave. 

After a moment’s pause Algernon added, “ Well, what is my 
commission to be ?” 

“T want you to ascertain,” said Sir Harold, speaking with slow 
deliberation, “whether he is willing to sell the property of 
Oakwood, which he inherits by my uncle’s will—if so, I com- 
mission you to negotiate for its purchase—I am willing to buy at 
his own price. The fact is, I cannot settle, I shall never rest, 
while my enemy sits at the gate—who can tell what devil’s broth 
he may be brewing! He has been successful in one vile plot ; 
he may be hatching another—with a man of his calibre one is 
never safe.” 

Algernon sat reflecting for a few moments, then said briskly: . 

“I think you told me that the numbers of those notes you 
gave to Levison were known to Mr. Watson?” 

“Yes,” he answered; “I took their numbers as I received 
them from the bank.” 

“ Any special reason for that ?” inquired Algernon quickly. 

“No—it was always my custom to take the numbers of any 
notes I received, in case of loss or mislaying.” 

“T hope he has preserved those numbers,” said Algernon. “I 
must go up to town to-morrow afternoon—and I’llseeWatson about 
it—the first thing I should advise is that we advertise for them.” 

“I don’t suppose that will be any good,” replied Sir Harold. 
“ They were advertised for at the time, and a large reward offered 
for their recovery, but without success.” 
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“There is a difference between the ¢hen and now,” said 
Algernon; “they might not have been in circulation ¢hen ; they 
may be cw. It is true Levison may have destroyed them, but 
I think he is too much of a miser to have done that. He may 
have felt secure in the lapse of time, and in some cunning way 
changed one or other of them during the last few years.” 

Sir Harold shook his head. “He would not be so unwary as 
to lay such a trap for himself.” 

“We shall see—the greatest criminals have sometimes proved 
themselves to be the greatest fools, and by some oversight or 
trifling act have laid the train for their own detection. To-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock I shall be at Mr. Levison’s door.” 

“Papa dear,” exclaimed Claire, coming suddenly into the room, 
“ Ruth is down stairs—she has come on purpose to see us. Will 
you come down?” 

From the first moment of entering the house he had looked 
round, expecting to see Ruth’s among the welcoming faces, and 
felt a little surprised that she was not there. They had always 
been such good friends, and he had looked forward to meeting 
her again with more pleasurable expectation than he quite real- 
ized. He had kept her and her father as far apart in his mind’s 
eyes as you would keep the wolf from the lamb in reality, and in 
no way associated the woman with the idea of her father’s crime, 
of which he had so long borne the burden. He only grieved that 
she could not help being his daughter. He had also understood 
that Ruth lived always with Mrs. Blaine, was a part of the house- 
hold indeed, and therefore had been doubly surprised at not 
finding her among them ; but he had made neither inquiry nor 
remark. Now, in answering Claire, he said: 

“You say Ruth has come, my Claire, as though she was a 
visitor. I thought she lived with you always ?” 

“So she has. Up to this time she has been our companion 
always, and I suppose when Aunt and Dolly go back home Ruth 
will go with them just as usual.” 

“But what will you do without your companion, Claire ?” 

“Well,” she answered, “so long as you behave well, I suppose 
I must put up with you, you nice, dear old thing!” And she 
rubbed her cheek lovingly against his coat sleeve. “Come, 
papa, won’t you? or Ruth may think you don’t care about seeing 
her.” 
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“ At once, dear child,” he answered, rising from his chair and 
following her down the stairs to the drawing-room. There amid 
the members of his own family stood a lady, strange yet familiar 
to him. She came forward with a welcoming hand outstretched 
to him. It was Ruth—the Ruth of his old sweet remembrance— 
changed indeed from the girl to the woman, with a fuller, rounder 
figure, tall and stately, with a more subdued and matronly air, 
but with the old frank spirit looking out from the soft grey eyes. 
For the moment each saw the other as through a mist, then their 
hands met with the warm greeting of old friendship renewed. 
They did not smile, for the sea of memory that rose to flood-tide 
in them both was too deep for smiles, and for a moment, face to 
face and hand in hand, they stood in silence. She was the first 
to speak, and her voice seemed to him the one utterly unchanged 
thing about her—he would have known it among a thousand, 
only it seemed to have a deeper ring, a riper, richer sweetness 
now. 

“Tam so glad to say welcome home! we have talked of you 
so often, and waited for you so long—it seems like a dream that 
you have come at last.” 

“ Sometimes,” he answered, looking at her earnestly, “I fancy 
that my whole life has been a dream and I am only just waking up. 
After all my wandering it is very sweet to find myself at home.” 

“And now that you are back, Knaresborough will be really 
home to us all,” exclaimed Mrs. Blaine, “and a very happy home 
I am sure we shall find it, especially with our dear Claire as 
hostess ; you will see how well we have brought her up and fitted 
her for her position, Ruth and I.” 

“TI shall be eternally grateful to you, and to Ruth also, for 
what you have done for my little Claire. I suppose I may call 
you Ruth still, as in the old days?” he added, bending an appre- 
ciative look on the fair womanly face. 

“T shall be vexed if you call me anything else,” she answered ; 
“remember, in the old days, when you did call me Miss Levison, 
it was a sign of your anger when we quarrelled.” 

“At any rate,” he rejoined, “I don’t think—at least I hope— 
we shall never quarrel any more.” 

“ Hope for the moon to come down and cut itself into slices of 
green cheese!”’ exclaimed Dolly. “I hate people who never 
quarrel, they’re such poor namby-pamby kind of creatures.” 
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“ Dolly would like to live in a storm, just for the pleasure of 
watching it calm down,” said Claire, and the conversation became 
general ; nobody said anything at all interesting or suggestive. 
They carefully kept in the shallows of light, frothy subjects as 
though they were afraid of saying anything that might be 
construed into a reproach on the one side or rouse unpleasant 
memories on the other. So the long-looked-for meeting passed 
over smoothly and quietly; for though there was much and 
many-sided emotion working underneath there was little outward 
expression of it. 

Presently they all went out into the grounds. Sir Harold, 
Ruth, and Dolly strolled on ahead, Dolly chattering away to her 
uncle, her elders silent yet with something strangely sympathetic 
in their silence; for in Sir Harold’s presence Ruth somehow 
ceased entirely to feel the embarrassment and pain of the position 
which in his absence wrung her cruelly. Still, under the circum- 
stances, Dolly’s lively prattle was rather a relief to them both 
than the infliction which, under other and happier conditions, it 
might have been. 

Algernon and Claire followed, lingering, lover-like, some little 
distance behind. 

“ There’s one thing, my darling,” said Algernon rather seriously, 
“which I have been wanting to ask you, for it will play a rather 
important part in my relations with Levison.” 

“Yes,” said Claire, delighted at the thought that she could lend 
a helping hand, “what is it? Amything that I can tell you?” 

“Tt’s a little, but not an unimportant thing,” he replied. “Is 
Miss Levison aware of our engagement ?” 

“Yes,” Claire answered, blushing ; “I always tell Ruth every- 
thing.” 

“ And—now this is the important part of the question—has she 
told her father ?” 

“T don’t know; I should think not. I don’t think Ruth talks 
much about us to him.” 

“Ask her, Claire; ask her this evening, and if she has not 
mentioned it to him, beg her zo¢ to speak of it. I shall be able 
to deal more easily with Levison if he does not know he is 
speaking to Sir Harold’s son-in-law that is to be.” 

“T’ll ask her zow,” replied Claire eagerly, and, hurrying ahead, 
she linked her arm in Ruth’s and soon managed to detach her 
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friend from Sir Harold and Dolly, whom Algernon now joined, 
and sauntered on with them, so as to leave Ruth and Claire 
together. 

“Ruth, dear,” said Claire, nestling up to her side, confidentially, 
“T want to ask you something. You won’t mind my asking— 
but—does your father know anything about Algernon?” 

“ About Algernon, dear? Nothing, I think, except that he 
has met him at Walmerstown, at his brother’s—Mr. Kent’s.” 

“ Nothing about—him and me ?” urged Claire shyly. 

“T think not ; certainly not from me,” replied Ruth positively. 
“T do not think he has any idea of it.” 

“TI would rather~he did not hear anything about it,” said 
Claire. “You won’t talk of it to him, will you, Ruth ?” 

“No, dear, I will not,” said Ruth simply ; but Claire, like the 
rest of the family, knew very well that Ruth’s simple promise 
was her bond, and rested content ; and so, when he was assured 
of Mr. Levison’s ignorance, did Algernon. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IN THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 


THE next morning, punctually at ten o’clock (for the time 
pressed and he was to take the 3.30 train for London), Algernon 
Kent rang at Mr. Levison’s gate. He was at once admitted and 
shown into the library, where the master of the house was sitting 
at the desk writing. He was by no means surprised to see 
Algernon ; indeed by some prescience he seemed to have been 
expecting him, for he received him with a ready and cordial 
greeting. 

“Very happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. Kent,” he ex- 
claimed, shaking him heartily by the hand, “or rather, I should 
say, renew it, for we have met before,and on a very pleasant 
occasion too! under your brother’s hospitable roof.” 

“TI remember,” replied Algernon ; “but I am afraid you will 
not consider this an equally pleasant one. I come on the part of 
Sir Harold Thurlowe.” A look of hypocritical depression. came 
into Mr: Levison’s face ; he shook his head mournfully, but said 
nothing ; only bowed and waited. “And I hope you will have 
no fault to find with his messenger,” added Algernon with a 
genial smile. 
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“Of that I am quite sure,” replied Mr. Levison ; “he could not 
have chosen a better one, or one who will deal more fairly with 
the question, whatever it may be.” 

“ Briefly then, and to come straight to the point,” he resumed. 
“Sir Harold is of course aware of the terms of his uncle’s will 
by which you inherit this property and have a perfect right to do 
as you please with it.” 

“ And I hope he does not complain of the late Sir Reginald’s 
generous recognition of my life-long services,” interrupted Mr. 
Levison hastily. 

“On the contrary, he is determined that your services to the 
whole family shall meet with the fullest recognition,” said Alger- 
non, with an emphasis which might or might not have a hidden 
meaning ; “but coming back to the case in point, Sir Harold is 
anxious to know if you are willing to part with this property, 
because he is desirous that it be reunited to the estate of which 
it was a part. Taking into consideration other surrounding 
circumstances, Sir Harold hopes you will be willing to accede 
to his wishes and allow him to negotiate for the purchase of 
Oakwood.” 

“Sir Harold omits to take my feelings into consideration,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Levison, speaking with slow deliberation ; “this has 
been my home for forty years! There is no other spot in all the 
world where I could settle down and rest. I am an old man 
now, Mr. Kent, and to leave this place would be like tearing my 
heart out by the roots. No, I cannot sell!” 

After a moment’s pause, and while Algernon was debating 
within himself what answer to make, what reasons to urge against 
this unexpectedly decided tone—for he had hoped he would be 
willing to temporize at least, he added, “ Besides, even if I were 
disposed to sell, I think it would be disrespectful to the memory 
of Sir Reginald were I to part for money with that which he 
has bequeathed to me.” 

“JT am sorry you regard the matter in that light, though I can 
quite understand your feelings ; but are you quite decided ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Will you not take a little time, say even a few days, for con- 
sideration ?” 

“Tt needs no consideration,” Levison answered in a tone that 
was not to be contradicted ; “I cannot sell.” He sank his chin 
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upon his breast and remained for a moment with corrugated 
brows, as if in profound meditation. “The old fox,” thought 
Algernon, “he is wondering what roguish move to make next—I’ll 
be ready for him.” So he thought but he said nothing. He felt 
like skating on thin ice; a step awry might plunge into the cold 
bath of Mr. Levison’s misgivings, whereas he wished to slide 
smoothly into his confidence, which required wary walking. The 
clock seemed to be tick-ticking for a long time, though it was in 
reality but a few minutes when Mr. Levison broke the silence 
which was becoming embarrassing. 

“You see, Mr. Kent,” he said, “I am going to be quite frank 
with you. I very much regret that Sir Harold should take up 
an antagonistic position towards me; still I can understand it ; 
you are a stranger, and possibly may not know of certain 
events which happened some years ago when I was obliged— 
God knows how much against my will !—to bear witness against 
him.” 

“TI have heard something of all this,” rejoined Algernon, “and 
regarding things from Sir Harold’s point of view, can quite under- 
stand his position.” 

“From his point of view—yes—but you see I have to regard 
things from me ; and though I have suffered from a wrongful 
accusation intended for my injury, I am willing to forget and 
forgive, for the sake of Auld Lang Syne.” 

“As you say,” rejoined Algernon, “I am almost a stranger ; 
but from the little I know of Sir Harold I should think him quite 
incapable of wrongfully accusing any man.” 

“Nor would he do so in his normal condition,” replied Mr. 
Levison ; “but at the time I refer to he was greatly distressed in 
mind, and I really think hardly accountable for his actions ; for he 
was a man, asa rule, of the most strictly honourable principles ; still 
the fact remains : he did a foolish thing which brought him into the 
clutches of the law—he tried to flounder out of it, by making an 
extraordinary statement that he had placed certain moneys in my 
hands, which was quite a delusion! and for my own honour’s sake 
I was forced to give a denial to this statement. The hallucination 
evidently continues to this day. I had hoped that time would 
have cleared his mind, and allowed of some kind of reconciliation 
between us—with a friend like you at hand, that may still be 
possible ?” 
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“T shall do on all sides what I think for the best,” said 
Algernon warily ; “things are at present in a terribly strained 
condition, and if you are determined to remain here——” 

“As I am,” interrupted Mr. Levison quickly. “I should con- 
sider myself a coward to be driven from my home by the will of 
any man. Sir Harold’s first act on taking possession here has 
been a move against me. He has forbidden my entrance to any 
part within the bounds of Knaresborough; in doing so he acts 
quite within his rights ; and in remaining here [ am acting within 
mine. Although it has pleased Sir Harold to exile me from the 
place, I shall still take a vicarious interest in everything connected 
with Knaresborough—please tell him this. I shall watch the in- 
comings and outgoings with lively, if not active interest.” 

“Tam sure he will be as highly gratified by such devotion as 
under the circumstances you can expect him to be.” 

“T’m afraid it will be rather lonely for Miss Claire at Knares- 
borough ; she ought to have a gay season in town in honour of her 
father’s coming into possession of his title and estate ; though,” he 
gave a little chuckle, “ perhaps the world may not be inclined to 
receive—it may be disposed to regard our friend rather as an ex- 
convict than as a member of an old county family.” 

“ Forget the word ‘ex-convict,’ ” exclaimed Algernon, master- 
ing his impulse to seize the speaker by the throat and throttle 
him—for circumstances demanded coolness and prudence, so 
cool and prudent he must be, if he would win his way. “If that 
ugly word should reach Sir Harold’s ears, it would be bad for 
you! But speaking of the world, he has not the slightest intention 
of mixing with it at present. He intends to devote all his 
thoughts and energies to the discovery of the truth.” 

“What he imagines to be the truth,” corrected Mr. Levison. 

“ Phrase it as you will,” rejoined Algernon—“ and the clearing 
of his name from the odium that clings to it.” 

Mr. Levison shrugged his shoulders. 

“You may as well shoot a pop-gun in the face of the sun 
as seek for what doesn’t exist.” 

“ How do you know they don’t exist ?” exclaimed Algernon 
quickly. “And how came you to guess I was alluding to the 
bank notes ?” 

“Because you could be alluding to nothing else,” answered 
Mr. Levison quickly. “There is no way of clearing his name 
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except by the finding of those bank notes, and that I believe 
you will never do.” 

“ At least we shall try. I am going to town this afternoon, and 
shall see about having them advertised at once.” 

“They were advertised for at the time, but could not be 
traced.” 

“Possibly they were not in circulation then, but they may be 
now,” rejoined Algernon. 

“ T am afraid you are wasting your time, but I wish you every 
success,” exclaimed Mr. Levison, with such apparently frank 
cordiality as convinced Algernon Kent that, wherever the missing 
notes might be, they would not be found in circulation, and that 
Mr. Levison was well aware of this; but in spite of this conviction, 
he determined to carry out his original plan ; a vague idea came 
floating into his mind that he might turn it into account in some 
little-to-be-expected manner. The conversation gradually drifted 
from Sir Harold’s immediate concernments to more general 
subjects. 

Mr. Levison spoke of Knaresborough House and its surround- 
ings, and gave him sundry bits of information, such as would be 
likely to interest a stranger. Suddenly he stopped short, and 
said, with a look of sharp inquiry : 

“ May I ask if you have been chosen to replace me as agent to 
the estate?” 

“J/” exclaimed Algernon. “Good heavens!no; I am an 
engineer, engaged elsewhere ; but I dare say on occasions I shall 
find time run down to Knaresborough.” 

“ An engineer, are you,” said Mr. Levison. “Well, if ever you ~ 
are inclined to spend an hour with the great departed of your 
fraternity, I shall be very happy to give you the run of my library, 
which contains some of the best works extant, both ancient and 
modern, on engineering subjects.” 

Algernon was jubilant at receiving this invitation ; it was the 
very thing he most desired, as it would bring him into closer 
connection with Mr. Levison and put them on quite a different 
footing than could have arisen from any wandering to and fro 
on business matters in connection with the house. He hoped to 
make some capital out of the free entrée to Oakwood. “All’s 
fair in love and war,” and this was war, an honourable war, to 
rescue one man’s good name from the slur of another’s crime ; 
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and he believed he had a right to take advantage of any available 
means—short of actual wrong-doing—to unravel the infamous 
plot which had been set in operation against his Claire’s father. 
When the rogue put the handle into his hand, he had a right to 
turn the key. 

Mr. Levison did nothing without a reason, and Algernon Kent 
was a peg on which hung all his hopes of future knowledge. He 
had his own turn to serve, as through him only could he gain any 
information concerning the inhabitants of Knaresborough. From 
Ruth, in spite of her closer connection with the family, he never 
learned a word or gathered a scrap—she was more than reticent ; 
she was absolutely silent. No matter what insinuating or 
cunning means he used in the endeavour to force her hand, he 
invariably failed; though she behaved to him always with 
daughterly respect, and though they kept up all outward decor- 
ous regard, both knew how thoroughly each inner self was known 
to the other ; and when she answered him with guarded lips and 
smiling face, he felt she was looking through his eyes down into 
his heart. She seldom stayed at Oakwood, and whenever she 
was there, their intercourse was of the most pure conventional 
kind, the conversation being restricted to the domestic affairs of 
his own small household. He regarded her as quite one on the 
other side. Somehow, although Ruth was his only daughter, he 
was always happier when she was away from Oakwood, though 
at present he thought it well to have her there. When she was 
by, he felt he was in the presence of his accuser and his judge. 

She could really £now nothing ; but instinctively he felt, as he 
had always felt, that she suspected him; at the same time he 
knew equally well that she would never give her suspicion words 
—so much faith he had in her natural loyalty. Not even for Sir 
Harold’s self—whom in his secret heart he knew she held dearest 
in all the world—would she betray, even if she had the power, the 
father she condemned and despised. So far as she was concerned 
he was safe. 

Algernon returned to Knaresborough House to lunch, and 
gave an account of his interview to the family conclave, who 
were all now as sure of Mr. Levison’s guilt as he was himself. 
Mrs. Blaine had emerged from her weaker self, and become one 
of her brother’s strongest partizans. There was something in his 
presence, in this calm dignified manhood, that compelled belief in 
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and reliance onhim. She was ready to “ go through fire and water 
for him,” as she emphatically expressed herself, and but for Ruth’s 
sake, would gladly place her father in the hangman’s hands. 

“ At the worst it will never come to anything so bad as that,” 
said Sir Harold smiling, glad of her tardy enthusiasm in his 
favour, though he by no means forgot the long silent years he 
had been left with few words of comfort. “I’m amazed he should 
decline my offer. I should have thought his remaining here 
would have been as unpleasant to him as to me.” 

“He has some diabolical reasons, depend on that,” said Alger- 
non. “But we shall find out in time. Meanwhile I have made 
one step in the matter ; itis certain that he has either destroyed 
those notes or got them hidden away.” 

“In either case we seem to be hunting in a blind alley,” said 
Sir Harold, who seemed by turns hopeful or despondent. “If 
there was anything we could do—any information we could seek 
from anywhere ; but everything lies with this one man—his heart 
holds the secret ! we cannot tear it out by any manual force—we 
can find no picklock for his conscience. If he resolves to keep his 
lips shut, we have no possible means of forcing them open.” He 
paced uneasily up and down the room as he added, “I feel likea 
dog chained—straining and longing for action, yet unable to stir 
a foot.” 

“Wait a little while, and I fancy we shall find a thumb- 
screw to fit him yet,” exclaimed Algernon confidently. His 
hearty hopefulness invigorated the rest of the family and lifted 
them to the level of his own enthusiastic views, until, like him, 
they saw success in the distance. Sir Harold had the fullest faith © 
in his discretion, and relied on him in this crisis more than he 
was himself aware of. From the first he had recognized Algernon 
Kent as his son-in-law that was to be, and adopted him as one 
of the family accordingly, and let him share fully in the general 
confidence—indeed, he seemed now to be the animated pivot on 
which everything was turning. 

Claire was intensely happy. She had won this dear father 
back to his old home; and all the rest, the things they most 
desired should come to pass, would surely follow. Everything 
could not happen at once—events must come in rotation. Her 
Algernon was at the helm, afid would surely steer their bark 
aright. What man could do, would be done. 
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Somehow, the hope of restoring the family honour in her father’s 
good name seemed to rest on his exertions, on his prudence and 
intelligence. In perfect reliance upon him, she folded her hands 
and was content. 

Algernon Kent went to town that afternoon, rather mysterious 
as to his contemplated doings. . The family remained quietly at 
Knaresborough, anxious, but fully occupied ; neither Dolly nor 
Claire had much knowledge of the place, as Dolly’s visits during 
the late Sir Reginald’s life had been short and few, and the old 
man had never invited little Claire at all.) Now they could wander 
through the old house at their own sweet will. Claire was mistress 
of all, there was no one to say them nay, they might ransack it 
from cellar to garret, and familiarize themselves with every nook 
and corner ; they had so much to say to one another, too. Hav- 
ing been two whole months apart, they felt that, talk as hard and 
fast as they would, they should never be able to get through the 
arrears of mutual confidences, especially as in a few days they 
were to part, Mrs. Thurlowe being irritably anxious for her 
daughter and Dolly to return home, as they had not been able 
to induce Sir Harold to sanction her coming to Knaresborough— 
at present. He went riding around among his tenant-farmers, 
renewing old associations, making the acquaintance of new- 
comers, learning the position of things on the estate, and taking 
up his various duties as a landed proprietor. 

To his great, but unspoken, gratification, the tenants generally 
welcomed him with a warmth that seemed to imply confidence 
in him, though perhaps it was quite as much relief at being 
emancipated from the thrall of Isaac Levison, who was generally 
unpopular among the tenants, so that the majority of them were 
delighted that matters of the estate should pass from his manage- 
ment into that of Sir Harold Thurlowe ; and the general feeling 
was that whether the new master had been guilty or innocent in 
that long-ago scandal, it was all a dead and buried business now, 
and the less said about it the better. 


(To be continued ) 





